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This  work  puzzles  us  a  little.  The  author  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  abilities,  yet  his  book  is  full  of  ab¬ 
surdities,  and,  what  is  worse,  serious  offences  against 
sound  morality  and  correct  principle.  In  some  passages 
there  is  excellent  writing,  strong  original  thinking,  and 
highly  proper  notions  regarding  men  and  manners  ;  in 
many  others  nothing  is  discoverable  but  the  most  care¬ 
less  composition,  the  most  distorted  and  erroneous  opi¬ 
nions,  and  infringements,  of  the  most  painful  and  repre¬ 
hensible  kind,  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  polite  society, 
not  to  say  of  religion’ and  virtue.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  left  by  the  work  is,  that  the  author  has  talents, 
which  he  might  have  turned  to  a  far  better  use ;  but  that, 
not  being  guided  by  steady  principles,  and,  moreover, 
being  particularly  inexperienced  in  novel-writing,  he 
has  produced  a  book  which,  by  all  ordinary  readers, 
will  be  pronounced  dull  and  disagreeable  in  the  extreme. 
There  is  next  to  no  plot ;  and  as  the  persons  introduced 
do  not  in  any  extraordinary  degree  excite  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  the  incidents  connected  with  them  possess  little 
interest.  Reay  IMorden  is  a  young  man  of  respectable 
family  and  tolerable  prospects,  who  comes  down  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  having  previously  fallen 
in  love,  first  with  a  Miss  Dunsmore,  whom  he  has  seen 
once  or  twice  at  Brighton,  and  then  with  a  servant  girl, 
called  Susan,  whom  he  seduces,  and  afterwards  writes 
false  sentiment  about,  usque  ad  nauseam.  Getting  tired 
of  Edinburgh,  he  visits  the  Continent,  returns  to  London, 
lives  in  the  most  dissipated  and  profligate  manner, attempts 
to  commit  suicide,  goes  mad,  is  taken  to  Italy,  meets  there 
with  some  ridiculous  adventures,  having  again  fallen  over  | 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  girl  at  ^  first  sight,  in  a 
wood  near  Florence,  quarrels  with  her,  comes  home,  and  | 
after  writing  another  volume  to  make  up  three^  finally  j 
marries  Miss  Dunsmore,  and  becomes  a  reformed  rake. 
As  a  story,  therefore,  Reay  Morden  is  below  contempt ; 
and  were  it  not  for  detached  pieces  of  writing  scattered 
through  it,  and  particularly  in  the  first  volume,  we  do 
not  know  what  redeeming  points  it  would  have  possessed. 
Even  these,  however,  or  which  we  shall  say  more  imme- 
diately,  cannot  excuse  the  recklessness,  in  point  of  mo¬ 
rality,  which  pervades  the  whole ;  and  the  fact  of  this 
recklessness  being  coupled  with  some  abilities,  only  makes 
their  perversion  the  more  conspicuous,  and  calls  more 
imperatively  for  the  critic’s  lash.  We  are  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  fault  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
natural  careless  hardihood  of  a  youthful  writer  ;  but 
though  youth  should  be  fearless  and  free,”  it  must 
put  through  a  course  of  severe  purgation,  if  it  ever  pre¬ 
sume  to  assail,  in  a  printed  work,  those  important  barriers 
which  the  decencies  of  life  are  preserved  inviolate, 
this  score  Reay  Morden”  has  our  severest  cen-  i 
sure.  ' 


We  have  said,  however,  that  the  book  contains  pass- 
ages  which  indicate  talents  much  above  mediocrity  ; 

I  and,  as  wt  are  always  anxious  to  cull  an  author’s  bes 
things,  rather  than  point  out  his  worst,  we  subjoin  se¬ 
veral  extracts,  which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  peruse 
with  considerable  satisfaction.  They  evidently  indicate 
a  strong  (rather  than  a  very  well  regulated  or  refined) 
m.ind,  which  thinks  for  itself,  and  is  not  afraid  to  ex¬ 
press  its  thoughts. 

LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

‘‘  I  always  love  at  first  sight.  I  hate,  abhor,  detest, 
despise,  abjure,  the  cold  calculating  clod,  who  thinks, 
compares,  collates  ;  examines  from  top  to  toe  by  square 
and  rule ;  enquires  about  friends,  connexions,  interest, 
fortune ;  dives  into  petty  matters  of  settlements,  pin- 
money,  dress,  liveries,  equipages,  and  establishments ; 
looks  into  the  rent-roll,  sums  the  total  cent  per  cent, 
and  then  proceeds  right  regularly  to  court ;  who,  seeing 
a  dragon  in  every  woman,  and  perspective  families  in 
every  girl,  trembles  at  a  marriage  where  Plutus  is  not 
priest ;  and  fastidiously  shrinking  from  the  fascinations 
of  beauty,  as  the  sensitive  plant  at  the  touch  of  a  finger, 
retires  from  the  verge  of  feminine  attraction,  like  the 
seaman  from  the  wave  before  the  frowns  of  a  coming 
gale.  No  !  I  give  a  loose  to  my  fancy I  revel  in 
ideal  perfection  ;  I  roll  in  imaginative  splendour  ;  I  see 
my  mistress  lovely,  young,  and  fascinating  ;  I  endue 
her  with  the  purity  of  the  vestal  hymn  of  a  seraph 
choir,  and  picture  her  in  my  heated  brain  like  the  un¬ 
fading  flower  of  Syria,  ever  blooming,  beautiful,  and 
fresh.  I  would  wish  to  be  ever  thus  in  love, — my  mis¬ 
tress  absent  from  my  eyes,  but  her  image  reflected  in 
all  its  vividness  from  the  mirror  of  my  heart  ; — for 
where’s  the  honour  of  loving  a  woman— of  behaving 
dutiful  and  kind — administering  to  her  wishes,  wants, 
and  little  numberless  requisites — soothing  her  sorrows 
and  assuaging  her  griefs,  when  she  is  young,  lovely, 
interesting,  and  of  large  fortune  ?  I  question  much  if 

I  Jupiter  himself  w  ould  have  required  more  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  him  a  good  husband  and  constant  man.  No  ! 
’tis  the  loving,  the  adoring,  the  marrying — but  in  this, 
after  all,  we  need  not  be  too  precipitate — a  woman  you 
have  seen  but  once  or  twice,  of  whom  you  nothing  know, 
but  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  in  whom  you  are  likely 
to  meet  all  the  blandishments  of  the  sex,  mingled  with 
reciprocal  love ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  miseries, 
unhappinesses,  and  bickerings  in  the  world ’tis  this, 
and  this  alone,  that  constitutes  the  honour.  The  very 
uncertainty  makes  it  delicious.” 

THOUGHTS  ON”  CHURCH-GOING. 

I  am  ever  willing,  at  proper  times  and  places,  to 
breathe  my  aspirations  to  that  Being  of  whose  incompre¬ 
hensibility  I  tremble  to  think ;  with  whose  goodness 
and  greatness  I  am  ever  surrounded;  and  by  whose 
might  the  heavens,  the  seas,  the  winds,  and  the  tides, 
perform  their  stated  tasks, — the  wide  world  his  foot¬ 
stool,  the  universe  his  resting-place  !  But  it  must  be 
alone,  in  the  thick  and  silent  solitude  of  woods,  and 
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wilds,  and  wildernesses,  where  the  rough  rocks  give 
glory  to  his  name,  the  mountain  torrents  thunder  paeans 
to  bis  greatness,  and  waving  forests  hallelujahs  to  his 
immensurable  Majesty  !— or  in  the  meditative  moments 
of  unfathomable  thought,  when  the  soul,  forgetting  and 
forgot  by  things  external,  loses  itself  in  its  own  awful¬ 
ness,  and  turns  to  an  Almighty  cause,  as  the  helpless 
infant  to  the  mother’s  breast ! 

“  In  public  worship,  there  is  much  to  disturb  attention, 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  man,’-«many  pas¬ 
sions  brought  into  action,  which  slumber  in  solitude ; 
and  devotion  not  unfrequently  has  little  to  do  with  the 
internal  councils  at  the  hebdomadal  purgation.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  severe  or  cynical  upon  the  fair  sex,  when 
I  say,  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  in  any  one 
congregation,  taken  at  random,  however  large,  above 
twenty  and  below  thirty,  who  go  to  pray.  Husbands  ; 
tittle-tattle;  worldly  ideas;  dress;  the  confinement 
during  the  week;  a  new  bonnet,  pelisse,  muff,  or  beau, 
are*  all  powerful  allurements  in  the  eyes  of  females, 
which,  added  to  the  desire  of  being  seen,  admired,  stared 
at,  squeezed,  and  talked  about,  would  cause  them  to  vi¬ 
sit  the  chapel  of  Satan  himself,  if  he  were  but  to  become 
a  fashionable  preacher  on  earth.  Let  this  not  be  con¬ 
strued  into  disrespect  or  bad  opinion  of  the  ‘  down  of 
creation.’  The  fault  is  in  human  nature,  and  not  in 
them, — ’tis  in  the  sex,  not  the  individual.  I  love 
women  too  well  not  to  admire  even  their  peccadil¬ 
loes.  They  err  from  a  good  motive — they  dread  sin¬ 
gularity;  and,  being  naturally  gregarious,  wherever 
one  goes,  all  follow.  If  Lady  Evergreen  or  31  rs 
Sims  thinks  Dr  Crabjaw  an  excellent  preacher  and 
good  man,  she  bores  her  acquaintances  until  they  take 
seats  in  his  chapel ;  and  if  she  have  a  large  circle  of 
five  or  six  hundred  friends^  and  money  to  give  them 
entertainments,  they  follow  her  like  a  flock  of  chickens  ; 
and,  in  a  month  or  two,  the  worthy  doctor’s  chapel  is 
converted,  from  a  house  of  prayer,  to  a  fashionable  as¬ 
sembly  of  scented  beaux  and  ribboned  belles.  Those 
who  doubt  what  I  say,  had  better  visit  any  of  the  fa¬ 
shionable  ‘  killtimes,’  or  chapels,  in  London,  and  then 
they  will  possibly  think  less  of  chapel -going  than  I  do. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  visited  any  of  these  temples 
of  fashion,  that  I  did  not  come  out  infinitely  worse  than 
when  I  went  in.  lever  saw  too  much  to  distract  attention, 
—too  many  beautiful  faces,— .and  too  many  eyes  darting 
contagious  love ;  lips  that  pouted  a  wantonness  of  rosy 
health ;  and  forms,  and  arms,  and  hands — not  to  say 
any  thing  of  dress— that  made  me  conjure  up  in  fancy 
the  palace  of  Eblis,  or  the  Harem  of  Samarcand.  There 
was  so  much  beauty,  and  pomp,  and  human  splendour, 
that  the  Creator  was  lost  in  his  own  works.” 

EDINBURGH. 

To  a  young  man  without  acquaintances,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  the  first  month  or  so,  is  the  very  city  of  blue 
devils,  ennui^  and  hypishness.  There  is  no  part  in 
which  he  can  stroll,  and  mingle  with  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  season ;  no  arcade,  where  elegant  languor 
and  fashionable  folly  may  be  seen  to  advantage ;  no  sa¬ 
loon,  in  which  all  that  is  frail  and  lovely  bloom,  smile, 
and  sigh.  It  is  the  city  of  professions  ;  learning  and 
literature  there  take  precedence  of  fashion  and  parade ; 
and,  instead  of  the  gala  beau  and  flippant  coxcomb, 
that  one  encounters  in  the  west  end  of  Babylon,  the 
paper-bearing  lawyer,  and  the  hurrying  medical,  alone 
obstruct  the  way. 

Even  Prince’s  Street  is  any  thing  but  a  fashionable 
resort ;  for,  except  a  few  awkward,  meagre-looking  en- 
signs,  just  on  commission,  and  valetudinarian  veterans, 
wounded  at  mud-walled  forts  in  the  East  Indies,  with 
here  and  there  a  pallid-faced  debauchee  of  a  medical 
student,  looking  as  if  he  were  the  sentry-box,  and  not 
the  watchman,  of  disease, — one  or  two  respectably  dress¬ 
ed  lawyers,  with  occasional  country-cousins,  and  little 


misses,  like  Virginias,  going  to  school, _ there  is  no 

pretension  to  gaiety  or  fashion.  The  elite  do  not  think 
it  quite  the  thing  to  be  seen  often  in  that  street,  and  you 
soon  become  acquainted  with  all  the  faces  that  appear 
there ;  and  as  that  part  of  the  terrace,  which  is  allotted 
to  promenading,  is  not  extensive,  you  will,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning’s  walk,  meet  and  re-meet  the  same  per¬ 
sons  so  frequently,  that  you  may  count  the  wrinkles  in 
the  old  veterans’  faces,  and  the  bought  curls  on  the  la¬ 
dies’  heads.  No  ‘  Shades,’  nor  ‘  Fives’  Court,’  nor 
any  place,  in  short,  as  I  heard  a  Cockney,  who  came  to 
spend  a  week  in  the  Modern  Athens,  exclaim,  ‘  fit  for 
a  Christian.^  This  was  certainly  rhetorical ;  but  an- 
tiphrasis  was  the  favourite  figure  of  the  speaker.” 

A  student’s  inventory. 

There  were  seven  cane-bottomed  chairs,  one  sofa, 
a  tripod  stool,  with  an  earthen  jar  upon  it,  and  two  ta¬ 
bles,— one  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  other  in  a 
corner.  The  latter  was  laden  with  books,  plates,  and 
instrument-cases,  surgical,  astronomical,  surveying,  mu¬ 
sical,  and  geometrical, — piled  up  like  a  chapman’s 
goods,  one  above  the  other,  ‘  in  much-adrnired  disor¬ 
der,’  till  they  nearly  touched  the  ceiling.  On  the  floor 
were  boxing-gloves,  books  again,  and  masks  for  fencers. 
In  one  corner  shot-belts  and  guns, — half  a  score  of  whole 
and  broken  foils ;  basket-sticks,  fishing-rods,  and  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  bullets,  shot,  and  slugs  ;  over 
which  lay  an  iron  ladle,  used  for  melting  lead.  On  the 
other  side,  alembics  and  retorts  ;  a  galvanic  battery, 
with  electrical  machine,  jars,  bottles,  and  vials,  sine 
numero^  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  ever  described  in  a  course 
of  Materia  Medica^ — from  the  conico- spheroidal,  to 
the  globulo. cylindrical ; —besides  stoppers  of  cork, 
wood,  and  glass  ;  flasks,  quills,  and  pieces  of  leather  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  a  bladder  of  hog’s  lard,  pending  by 
a  piece  of  whip-cord  from  the  top  of  the  window.  In  va¬ 
rious  little  habitats^  were  the  relics  of  pneumatic  appara¬ 
tus  ;  racks  for  holding  vials,  from  which  various  colour¬ 
ed  rags  depended ;  while  fragments  and  larger  pieces  of 
minerals,  placed  in  wooden  trays,  divided  into  com¬ 
partments,  attracted  the  eye  by  their  glittering,  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  dulness  of  the  scene.  There  was  scarcely 
space  to  move,  without  stepping  on  something  ;  such  as 
little  brown  paper  parcels  of  powders,  pounded  minerals, 
and  dye  substances ;  and,  once  or  twice,  I  was  thrown 
into  a  violent  perspiration  by  the  explosion  of  detona¬ 
ting  balls.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  many  any- 
but-agreeable-looking  plates  of  the  human  body;  and 
others,  representing  what  I  at  first  conceived  to  be  dia¬ 
grams  for  studying  the  manner  of  piling  cannon-balls, 
but,  on  nearer  inspection,  discovered  to  be  Illustrations 
of  Dalton’s  Theory  of  Atoms  !  There  was  also  a  cari¬ 
cature  or  two  of  the  late  Queen,  Sir  William  Curtis, 
and  Lord  Petersham  ;  several  groups  of  human  thigh¬ 
bones,  legs,  and  arms,  crost  and  figured,  in  the  manner 
of  armoury,  to  add  to  the  effect.  On  the  chimney-piece 
burned  an  old-fashioned  bronze  lamp,  with  a  pale  blue 
flame,  round  which  were  various  skulls  of  animals, — as 
dogs,  hawks,  and  crows  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  world 
of  odds  and  ends  recalled  to  memory  the  remembrance 
of  those  nameless  repositories,  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  VVapping  and  the  docks,  over  the  black  lintels  of 
which,  in  white  consumptive-looking  characters,  is  in¬ 
scribed,  ‘  Dealer  in  3Iarine  Stores.’ 

I  was  on  the  point  of  ringing,  to  enquire  if  I 
not  been  shown  into  the  lumber-room  by  mistake,  when 
I  was  attracted  to  the  fireplace  by  one  of  those  unseem¬ 
ly  smells  often  experienced  in  the  prosecution  of  anato¬ 
mical  studies,  but  of  which,  at  that  time,  I  had  no  idea; 
and,  on  peeping  into  the  grate,  saw  a  heart,  ^kich  1 
supposed  a  sheep’s,  a  calf’s,  or  some  other  animal?, 
but  which  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  a  human  crea¬ 
ture’s,  in  the  last  stage  of  putrefaction  !  I  did  not 
meddle  with  it,  but  got  this  information  afterwards* 
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From  this  survey,  I  naturally  looked  up  again  at  the 
mantel-piece,  and  saw  what,  in  my  previous  examina¬ 
tion,  had  escaped  notice ;  viz.  three  or  four  lizards  in 
spirits,  a  tape-worm,  and  what  I  sometime  after  learned 
was  the  dried  windpipe  of  a  man,  who  was  hanged  for 
murder.  Above  the  mantel-piece,  again,  were  different- 
sized  bladders  of  different  animals,  hanging  together 
like  a  bunch  of  onions.  The  pier-glass — such  a  glass  ! 

_ was  hung  with  weeds^l  beg  the  shade  of  Linnaeus 

pardon  ! — I  mean  plants  of  every  description, — green, 
dried,  and  drying. 

In  a  recess,  which  the  gloom  of  the  apartment  had 
at  first  prevented  me  from  observing,  but  which,  now 
that  my  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  dim  light, 
was  very  evident,  I  discovered  a  ^iano  /br/e,  an  yEolian 
harp,  and  a  case  of  duelling. pistols.  On  the  piano  was 
a  tray  of  stones  from  the  Mediterranean,— as  the  label 
informed  me, — Borneo,  Cape-Coast,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Seringapatam.  ^  Bless  me  !’ ejaculated  I,  ‘  he’s 
wrong  here,’  touching  my  forehead.” 

A  good  many  more  passages,  of  a  similar  kind,  might 
be  selected  ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  little  would  be 
left  behind  but  leather  and  prunella.”  As  a  whole,  we 
cannot  recommend  Reay  Morden”  to  our  readers ; 
but  have  some  hopes  that  the  author’s  next  production 
will  be  of  a  purer  and  better  kind. 


V alter y ;  or^  The  Citadel  of  the  Lahe.  A .  Poem, 
By  Charles  Doyne  Sillery.  2  vols.  Edinburgh. 
Oliver  and  BoytL  1829. 


We  have  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  work.  It  is  not  without  some  of  the 
faults  incidental  to  young  writers ;  but  it  contains  many 
beauties  which  amply  redeem  its  imperfections,  and 
which,  while  they  indicate  the  presence  of  genius,  also 
imply  the  probability  that  its  future  achievements  will 
be  of  no  mean  kind,  seeing  that  so  much  has  been  done 
at  the  very  outset.  Mr  Sillery ’s  chief  error  is  one  which 
“  leans  to  virtue’s  side his  fancy  is  too  exuberant, 
and,  consequently,  his  descriptions  are  too  protracted, 
and  too  frequently  introduced.  Had  he  lopped  off  a  good 
number  of  the  oyer-luxuriant  shoots,  his  poem  would 
have  gained  in  strength  what  it  lost  in  length,  and 
would  have  afforded  to  ordinary  minds  fewer  opportu- 
nities  for  cavilling  and  criticism.  Our  own  opinions, 
however,  with  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are  never 
so  much  influenced  by  the  absence  of  defects,  as  by  the 
presence  of  beauty.  We  observe  few  errors  in  Mr  Sil- 
lery’s  book,  which  may  not  easily  be  remedied  when  a 
litile  more  experience  has  tamed  the  excursiveness  of 
imagination,  and  given  additional  solidity  to  the  judg¬ 
ment.  \Ve  find,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  be  pleased 
with,  and  hail  with  confidence  and  gratification  this  ac¬ 
cession  of  a  fresh  and  ardent-minded  lover  of  the  Muses 
to  the  list  of  those  whose  names  are  already  familiar  to 
the  public  ear. 


We  do  not  wish  to  praise  indiscriminately,  or  to  en¬ 
courage  unprofitably  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  mention  the 
two  leading  circumstances  which  in  our  estimation  en¬ 
title  Mr  Sillery  to  the  commendations  we  are  disposed 
to  bestow  upon  him.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  our  au¬ 
thor  has  evidently  not  taken  to  writing  poetry  (as  too 
many  persons  do),  merely  because  he  felt  his  informa¬ 
tion  was  too  limited,  and  his  mind  too  uncultivated,  to 
permit  of  his  writing  prose.  It  is  a  common  mistake, 
that  a  certain  susceptibility  of  feeling,  together  with  a 
liveliness  of  fancy,  are  of  themselves  sufficient,  not  only 
^  constitute  a  poet,  but  to  enable  him  to  produce  poetry. 

doubt  they  zvill  enable  a  youngster  to  produce  some- 
•  ihing  which  may,  by  courtesy,  be  termed  poetry ^  and 


which,  when  copied  neatly  into  a  lady’s  album,  may  be 
read  with  much  applause  ;  but  though  Horace  has  said 
truly,  that  no  man  can  be  a  poet  unless  he  be  born  so,  he 
never  meant  that  a  born  poet  might  sit  all  his  life  play¬ 
ing  with  his  fingers,  and  that  whenever  he  opened  his 
lips,  poetry  would  flow  spontaneously  from  them.  No ; 
the  poet  must  work  like  other  men.  At  school  and  col¬ 
lege  he  must  labour ;  he  must  explore  the  wisdom  of 
philosophy,  and  the  mysteries  of  science ;  he  must  see 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  art  and  of 
nature.  Kiiowledge  must  form  the  substratum  of  his 
poetry  ;  and  out  of  the  things  that  are,  he  must  weave 
bright  fancies,  which  point  perchance  to  things  that  may 
never  be.  This  is  a  merit  (and  no  small  one)  which  Mr 
Sillery  possesses.  His  classical  lore,  his  scientific  in¬ 
formation,  and  his  habits  of  industrious  research,  are 
apparent  in  almost  every  page.  If  he  describes  a  tour¬ 
nament,  the  minutest  laws  and  customs  of  chivalry  seem 
familiar  to  him  ;  and  he  consequently  presents  many 
vivid  and  glowing  pictures  of  deeds  done  in  the  days  of 
the  shield  and  the  lance,  which  even  St  Palaye,  Frois¬ 
sart,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  might  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  own.  If  he  speaks  of  an  ancient  castle,  all  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  architecture  seem  at  his  finger  ends  ;  if  he 
ascends  a  mountain,  geology  opens  up  her  stores  for 
him ;  if  he  lands  on  an  uninhabited  island,  botany  pours 
her  treasures  into  his  lap  ;  the  still  midnight  finds  him 
pointing  to  the  heavens  with  the  wand  of  the  astronomer ; 
and  the  vessel  that  bears  him  to  distant  lands,  carries 
with  it  a  curious  observer  of  all  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  earth.  Hence  Mr  Sillery ’s  verses  are  calculated 
to  convey,  not  pleasure  alone,  but  also  instruction^ 
which  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  all  writers,  and  the 
chief  object  of  all  readers.  More  than  a  third  part  of 
each  volume  is  occupied  with  notes,  illustrative  of  the 
text ;  and  even  a  hasty  glance  at  these  will  show  that 
Mr  Sillery  has  not  been  throwing  away  the  invaluable 
spring-time  of  his  days  in  dreamy  listlessness — a  poet, 
perhaps,  from  the  cradle,  but  a  poet  still  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  Mr  Sillery  has  cultivated  his  mind;  and  the 
many  indications  of  his  having  done  so,  contained  in 
the  work  before  us,  is  the  first  reason  why  we  hold  it 
worthy  of  commendation. 

A  second  and  no  less  powerful  consideration  induces 
us  to  bestow  the  meed  of  praise  upon  our  author.  Mr 
Sillery’s  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  His  principles  are 
pure,  his  feelings  are  strong,  and  his  enthusiasm,  as  yet 
unimpaired,  is  all  directed  towards  laudable  objects. 
He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  nature  in  all  her  moods ; 
he  is  full  of  benevolence  towards  all  his  fellow-creatures  ; 
there  is  none  of  the  littleness  of  false  pride,  or  of  morbid 
sensibility,  or  of  harsh  misanthropy,  whether  real  or 
pretended,  about  his  book.  He  writes,  as  a  young  poet 
always  should,  honestly  and  unaffectedly,  pouring  over 
his  subject  the  warm  glow  of  native,  virtuous,  and  healthy 
sentiment.  Here  and  there  he  is  prosaic,  extravagant, 
tedious,  inflated %but  these  are  imperfections  we  are 
ever  disposed  both  to  forget  and  to  forgive,  in  behalf  of 
young  genius  nobly  commencing  a  career  where  even  to 
fail  is  honourable.  We  think  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr  Sillery  will  not  fail.  He  is  deeply  em- 
bued  with  the  best  part  of  a  poet’s  nature— the  warm 
affections  and  generous  aspirations  of  the  soul,  from 
which  all  that  is  selfish  is  excluded,  and  which  elevate 
to  eminence,  simply  by  refining  the  grosser  parts  of  our 
nature. 

We  do  not  intend  dwelling  on  the  story  of  Vallcry,” 
It  is  a  romance  of  the  days  of  Chivalry,  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  In  some  respects,  the  plot  is  rather 
awkwardly  managed,  and  a  poet’s  privilege  has  been 
taken  throughout,  of  infringing  pretty  extensively  on 
the  confines  of  probability.  The  scene  is  laid  princi¬ 
pally  in  Spain,  though  it  changes  occasionnlly  to  Ara¬ 
bia,  and,  for  a  canto  or  two,  to  an  island  (beautiful  as 
the  Isle  of  Palms)  in  the  Persian  sea.  Several  detached 
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passages  which  we  shall  extract,  will  supply  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  author’s  style  and  abilities.  In  chivalric 
descriptions,  Mr  Sillery  is  always  very  happy;  take  for 
example  the  following  spirited  passage,  with  which  the 
second  canto  opens : 

How  dark  are  those  woods  In  the  solitudes  where  the 
spreading  chestnuts  grow ! 

How  green  are  the  oaks  o’ershading  the  brooks  that 
meand’ring  through  them  flow  ! 

How  gloomy  and  still  the  pines  on  the  hill,  scarce  wa¬ 
ving  a  leaf  to  the  breeze  ! 

But  how  bright  is  the  glance  of  shield  and  lance  all  glit¬ 
tering  between  the  trees ! 

Ride  forth !  Ride  forth !  from  the  gloomy  north,  ride 
forth  from  the  dismal  wood ; 

Each  lofty  lance,  advance !  advance !  and  shield  with 
thy  cross  of  blood. 

They  come  from  between  the  elms  green,  a  dashing  and 
clashing  tier; 

All  sheathed  in  steel,  from  head  to  heel,  a  hundred 
knights  appear ! 

By  the  coronet  in  his  helmet  set,  by  the  lofty  plumes  he 
bears,— 

By  the  cross  on  the  field  of  his  burnish’d  shield,  and 
cuirass  of  gold  he  wears,— 

By  the  gauntlets  bright  of  silver  white,  in  which  his 
lance  is  grasp’d,— 

By  the  baldrick  fair,  with  jewels  rare,  and  brilliant 
cuisses  clasp’d,— 

By  falchion  emboss’d,  and  cuirass  cross’d,  w  ith  crimson 
bands  on  gold,— 

By  yellow  spur,  and  ermine  fur,  with  cognisance  un¬ 
roll’d,— 

By  beaver  barr’d,^by  knightly  guard,  by  stately  bearing 
bold,— 

And  by  milk-white  steed,  I  read,  I  read,  that  this  is  a 
baron  of  old. 

He  comes  from  the  chase,  with  lance  and  mace,  from 
hunting  the  wolf  in  his  den. 

With  him  from  the  heights  a  hundred  knights  are  wind¬ 
ing  down  the  glen— 

Through  thicket  and  brake,  by  river  and  lake,  and  un¬ 
der  the  rocky  steep. 

Their  chargers  of  black  all  follow  the  track  that  leads  to 
the  verge  of  the  deep— 

Their  steeds  are  prancing,  plumes  are  dancing,  helmets 
glancing  bright,— 

While  sabres  are  gleaming,  armour  beaming,  and  pen¬ 
nons  streaming  white. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  a  knightly  feast  in  Baron  Vallery’s  castle, 
that  it  has  an  Homeric  air : 

Not  Haerlem’s  organ,  with  its  awful  peals. 

Roaring  through  twice  ten  thousand  tubes  at  once. 
Could  equal  the  loud  sounds  of  clashing  bells. 

Horns,  trumpets,  shalms,  and  ringing  atabals. 

Psalteries  and  timbrels,  monochords  and  pipes, 

Cymbals,  tambours,  bugles,  and  kettle-drums, 

Harps,  rotes,  crowds,  lutes,  guitai*s,  and  dulcimers, 
Which  fill’d  the  hall,  and  roll’d  along  the  dome, 

Shaking  the  fretted  work  and  drapery,  , 

Like  thunder  flowing  into  harmony.  ; 

White  plumes  are  dancing  round  the  burthen’d  board, 
One  hundred  knights,  all  cased  in  polish’d  steel, 

Like  iron  pillars,  on  whose  capitals  i 

Wave  ostrich  feathers,  at  the  banquet  quaff 
The  ruby  wine,  and  carve  with  gloves  of  steel— 

Round  flows  the  wine,  and  louder  grows  the  mirth, 
—The  feast  is  o’er— the  sewers  remove  the  load— 

The  laugh  increases— silver  goblets  ring— 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  piled  upon  the  board. 

“  Flagons,”  the  Baron  cries “  Cuj>-beai*ers,  here. 

Fill  up  these  goblets  !  Tell  the  cellarer 
We  want  more  wine.  Come,  minstrels,  sweep  your 
harps.  ” 

A  toast !  a  toast !”  the  gallant  warriors  shout ; 

“  I^ong  may  the  griffon  on  the  banner  spear 
Of  Vallery  wave  upon  her  lofty  towers— 


Joy  to  the  Christian— trouble  to  the  Moor—* 

Shame  to  the  crescent— glory  to  the  cross  1” 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  even  in  Marmion  ’♦ 
many  passages  will  be  found  more  spirit-stirrino  and 
accurately  descriptive,  than  that  which  we  subjoin^ 

Beneath  the  Baron’s  banner  broad 
A  thousand  knights  had  fain 
Fought  for  the  lovely  cross  of  God, 

In  Palestine  and  Spain. 

And,  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  them  on  their  steeds ; 

With  blazing  shields,  cuirasses  bright. 

Gold,  steel,  and  silver  weeds— 
j  With  nodding  plumes  and  lances  long, 

And  scarfs  of  every  die ; 
i  Silk  penoncels  on  spear-heads  strong, 

’  Like  rainbows  of  the  sky ; 

I  Bold  crests  above  their  helmets  set. 

Rich  ainns  upon  their  shields ; 

The  red  cross  and  the  gidffon  lit 
On  gold  and  silver  fields. 

While  battle-axe  or  martel  hung 
I  Beside  each  saddle  how  ; 

j  And  ponderous  falchion  clash’d  and  rung 

j  With  jewell’d  hilt  below. 

To  see  the  silver  spui*s  on  heel, 

The  fretted  casque  on  head  ; 

The  chargers  barded  all  in  steel. 

For  war  and  tilting  bred. 

Their  housings  with  escutcheons,  too. 
Emblazon’d  every  one ; 

Red,  green,  and  sable,  pink  and  blue. 

All  burning  in  the  sun. 

With  chainfrons  bright, 

And  jdumage  white, 

And  hoofs  like  arrows  springing, 

And  arching  manes 
And  golden  reins. 

And  bells  of  silver  ringing. 

Of  all  those  gallant  waiTiors  brave, 

Alonzo  was  the  bravest ; 

Of  all  those  knights  who  bore  a  glaive, 

Alonzo  was  the  gravest. 

And  why  ?— the  bloom  of  youth  was  bright 
And  fair  upon  his  cheek ; 

His  lip  was  red— his  brow  was  white— 

His  arm  was  never  weak — 

Weak  !  ’twas  the  strongest  in  the  fight, 

The  boldest  at  the  siege  ; 

While  all  the  virtues  of  a  knight 
Adorn’d  our  hero  liege. 

And,  O  !  how  bless’d  ’bove  all  mankind, 

Is  he,  through  life,  in  every  part. 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  mind. 

And  simple  truth  his  dearest  art ; 

Noble  in  aspect,  good  at  heart, 

To  all  deceit  and  evil  blind. 

Whose  greatest  joy  is  to  impart 
Friendship  to  those  who  little  find.— 

But  love  can  tame  the  boldest  soul. 

As  many  a  gallant  heart  has  proved ; 

And  neefl  we  add,  to  crown  the  whole. 

The  young,  the  brave  Alonzo  loved. 

In  a  different  strain,  but  one  of  much  power  and 
beauty,  for  so  young  an  author,  is  the  following  passage : 

The  Psalmist,  when  he  gazed  upon  the  sky, 

And  saw  those  boundless,  countless  worlds  on  high, 
Exclaim’d,— “  O  God  !  what  is  the  son  of  man, 

That  thou  shouldst  deign  to  visit  him?’’  But  then 
He  had  not  known  the  microscopic  ken  ; 

He  had  not  thought  that  every  leaf  is  riib 
With  teeming  worlds  of  happiness  and  life ; 

That  every  wave  which  o’er  the  ocean  rolls. 

Above,  below,  between  the  distant  poles,  j 

Bears  not  a  drop  without  its  world.  Ah  !  yes, 

A  busy  world  of  being  and  of  bliss ! 

Wondering,  we  know  that  everj"  grain  of  sand. 

Which  paves  the  sea  and  strews  the  fertile  land, 
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May  harbour  in  it  tribes  of  every  kind,— 

Joyful,  and  vain,  and  busy  as  the  mind  ; 

That  e’en  the  air  itself,  so  pure  and  blue, 

Swarms  with  innumerable  insects  too ; 

And  that  may  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  man, 

Beyond  the  best  assisted  eye  to  scan, 

A  universe,  within  so  small  a  spot. 

As  to  elude  his  every  power  of  thought. 

*Tis  this  redeems  man  from  his  littleness. 

From  insignificance  to  power;  *tis  this 
That  shows  him  he  is  not  the  least  of  all. 

Though,  in  the  sight  of  those  bright  spheres,  so  small. 
Last,  noblest  attribute,  the  soul !  the  soid 
Raises  mankind  at  once  above  the  whole; 

Above  the  sun,  above  creation  even,— 

O  glorious  thought,  to  rank  with  souls  in  Heaven ! 


A  Glance  at  some  of  the  Beauties  and  Suhlimxties  of 
Switzerland  ;  with  Excursive  Remarks  on  the  i?a- 
rious  Objects  of  Interest  presented  during  a  Tour 
through  its  Picturesque  Scenery.  By  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c.  London.  Longman 
and  Co.  Edinburgh.  Lizars.  12mo.  Pp.  282. 
1829. 


We  are  much  pleased  with  the  delicacy  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  following  song,  which  might,  we  think,  be 
very  successfully  set  to  music ; 


The  rose  that  blushes  bright  to-day. 

May  wither  on  the  morrow ; 

The  bird  that  tunes  its  merry  lay, 

May  change  its  notes  to  sorrow. 

The  beaming  eye,  which  smiles  in  light, 
May  cease  the  cheek  adorning ; 

The  heart  that  dearly  loves  to-night. 
May  falter  in  the  morning. 

Ah  !  no— ah  !  no. 

The  heart  can  alter  never ; 

Its  ceaseless  flame  still  burns  the  same, 
Forever  and  forever. 


The  sweetest  flowers  but  bloom  to  die. 
The  loveliest  rose  must  wither  ; 

The  lark  forget  its  summer  sky, 

The  bee  forsake  the  heather. 

The  truest  friends  that  ever  met, 

INIet  only  to  be  parted  ; 

The  happiest  love  that  glows,  may  yet 
Be  cross’d  and  broken-hearted. 

Ah  !  yes — ah  !  yes, 

The  brightest  eye  may  languish ; 
The  gentlest  breast  find  only  rest 
Beyond  a  world  of  anguish. 


The  only  other  passage  we  can  quote,  expresses,  in  a 
pleasing  and  spirited  manner,  our  author’s  attachment 
to  the  lyre  and  intellectual  pursuits — an  attachment 
which  we  hope  he  will  carry  with  him  through  life,  for 
vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est : 


From  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  sky. 
From  east  to  west,  and  pole  to  pole, 

O’er  woods  that  wave,  and  Avaves  that  roll. 
The  mind  can  soar,  the  IMuse  can  fly. 

Yes,  yes,  the  mind  is  eA^er  free. 

To  climb  the  mount,  or  span  the  sea : 

And,  freer  still,  the  Muse  can  find 
In  cA'ery  flight  another  mind. 

Be  dumb  the  tongue,  the  eye  be  blind. 

The  limbs  in  iron  fetters  bind ; 

Be  perish’d  hope,  be  wrung  the  breast. 

The  forehead  hot,  the  frame  opprest ; 

The  heart  be  AV'ounded,  cross’d,  and  torn, 
The  man,  of  every  friend  forlorn. 

In  dai’kness  and  captivity ; 

Yet  still  the  mind,  the  mind  is  free ! 

From  heaven  to  earth,  from  eai’th  to  sky. 
From  east  to  Avest,  and  pole  to  pole, 

O’er  Avoods  that  AvaA^e,  and  Avaves  that  roU, 
The  Fancy  and  the  Muse  am  fly. 


The  author  of  this  work,  which  has  just  issued  from 
the  Edinburgh  press,  is  entitled,  from  the  specimen  of 
his  abilities  before  us,  to  take  an  honourable  place  among 
the  scientific  travellers  of  the  day.  Mr  I\Iurray  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  scientific  author, 
in  his  treatises  on  the  Light  and  Luminous  Matter 
of  the  Glow-worm,”  and  his  ‘‘  Manual  of  Experiments 
in  Chemical  Science,”  which  have  been  received  with 
applause.  His  Lectures,  too,  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
we  know  to  haAT  been  characterized  by  that  perspicuity 
and  conciseness,  which  are  best  calculated  to  ensure  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  teacher.  Willingly,  therefore,  do  we  introduce 
Mr  Murray  to  our  readers  in  the  work  before  us ;  and 
we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  favour  them  with  a 

glance  at  some  beauties”  of  it,  as  well  as  of  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Switzerland,  which,  like  our  own  country,  is  the 

land  of  mountain  and  of  flood,”  possesses,  for  the  man 
of  science  and  the  scholar,  no  common  attractions.  Its 
stupendous  mountains,  covered  with  eternal  snows,— its 
icy  glaciers,  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays  with  a  bewildering 
brilliancy, — its  fertile  valleys,  its  magnificent  lakes,  its 
lofty  woods,  and  its  bird-nest-like  towns,  present  a 
tout  ensemble  totally  diflerent  from  that  of  any  other 
Continental  country ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it 
never  produced  a  poet. 

Mr  Murray  very  properly  omits  detailing  any  thing 
connected  with  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Geneva, 
as  that  has  been  described  a  thousand  limes,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  too,  by  individuals  who  never  saw  either  of 
those  cities.  For  me,  the  scenery  of  France,”  says 
Mr  IMurray,  somewhat  ungallantly  towards  la  Belle 
France^  is  void  of  charms  ;  destitute  alike  of  the  pea¬ 
sant’s  hamlet,  and  the  mansions  of  the  great,  neither 
pretty  pleasure  grounds  decorate  the  landscape,  nor 
‘  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest,’  is  seen.  The 
fields  of  France  are  naked  and  cheerless,  and  the  woods 
are  mantled  in  more  than  forest  gloom,  while  the  vil¬ 
lages  we  pass  through  arc  of  little  interest.”  In  like 
manner,  our  author  has  declined  saying  almost  any  thing 
of  Geneva,  but  from  the  little  Avhich  he  does  say,  wc 
extract  the  following  passage  : 


In  conclusion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
We  know  of  few  young  men  of  one  or  two-and-twenty, 
(and  Mr  Sillery  is  no  more,)  who  have  made  so  suc¬ 
cessful  an  appeal  to  the  public,  or  one  which  should  be 
tnore  speedily  recognised  and  encouraged,  whether  we 
^gard  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  this  his  first  effort,  or 
the  promise  it  holds  out  of  still  higher  things  yet  to 
come. 


GENEVA. 

On  Monday  we  perambulated  the  city,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  has  very  little,  as  a  city,  to  recommend  it.  It 
is  characterised  by  much  active  industry  within  doors, 
the  savans  and  mechaniciens  being  pent  up  in  their 
closets  and  ateliers,  and  very  little  gaiety  pervades 
the  promenades.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  sufficiently 
picturesque  ;  the  overhanging  roofs,  for  which  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  arc,  however,  too  lofty  to  screen  the  pedes¬ 
trian  from  the  rain,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  high 
wind,  and  form  no  shade  from  the  sun.  The  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  streets  is  bad,  and  their  irregularity  is  a 
considerable  drawback  from  the  internal  appearance. 
The  pavement  of  the  inclined  plane  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  by  which  we  gain  the  arduous  ascent  that  con¬ 
ducts  to  the  Passport  Office,  is  a  curiosity  of  its  kind, 
and  perhaps  unique.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  fenced 
in  with  Avails  within  walls,  draw  and  suspension  bridges, 
and  gates ;  while  stakes  and  chains  secure  from  surprise 
on  the  part  of  the  lake.  The  small  canton  of  Geneva, 
though  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Alpine  chain  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Jura,  includes  no  mountains.  The 
name  of  the  city  and  canton  has  been  traced  by  the  ety¬ 
mologists  to  a  Celtic  origin ;  Gen^  a  sally-port  or  exit, 
and  av^  a  river,  probably  because  the  Rhone  here  leaves 
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the  Leman  lake.  The  eagle  on  the  escutcheon  of  the 
jcitv  arms  indicates  its  having  been  an  imperial  city ; 
and  it  is  believed  the  key  was  an  adjunct  of  Pope  Mar¬ 
tin  V.,  in  the  year  1418.  The  motto  on  the  scroll, 
tenebris  lux,”  appears  to  have  existed  anterior  to  the 
light  of  the  Reformation.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
may  now  be  estimated  at  about  22,000  ;  but  it  appears, 
by  a  census  in  1789,  to  have  been  20,148.  In  this 
moral  city,  it  is  computed  that  every  twelfth  birth  is  i7- 
legitimate*  The  number  of  people  engaged  in  clock 
and  watch-making  and  jewellery  may  be  safely  rated  at 
3000.  In  years  favourable  to  these  staple  manufac¬ 
tures  75,000  ounces  of  gold  are  employed,  which  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  watches  and  jewellery.  The 
daily  supply  of  silver  is  about  134  ounces.  Pearls  form 
an  article  of  considerable  value  in  the  jewellery,  and 
have  been  rated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  1200  francs  daily. 
70,000  watches  are  annually  made,  only  one-twelfth  of 
which  are  in  silver.  More  than  fifty  distinct  branches 
are  comprised  in  the  various  departments,  and  each  work¬ 
man,  on  the  average,  earns  about  three  shillings  a-day.” 
~Pp.  4-6. 

^  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  accompany  Mr  Murray  in 
his  journey  to  explore  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  and  the 
other  interesting  features  of  Swiss  scenery,  and  we  shall 
rather  proceed  to  make  a  few  desultory  extracts  from 
his  volume. 

At  Geneva,  we  have  the  following  notice  of 

CALVIK  AND  CALVINISM. 

We  observed,  in  our  perambulations,  the  house  from 
the  projecting  window  of  which  Calvjn  addressed  the 
populace,  and  altogether  it  recalled  to  our  minds  the 
house  of  John  Knox,  in  the  Canpngateof  Edinburgh. 
In  Geneva,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  the  name  of  Cal¬ 
vin  is  almost  unknown  among  the  majority  of  its  inha* 
bitants.  I  asked  a  respectable-looking  person  to  tell  me 
where  I  could  find  out  the  house  where  the  celebrated 
Calvin  once  lived  ;  he  was  sorry,  however,  he  said,  to 
confess  that  he  did  not  know  whom  I  meant,  for  he  had 
not  heard  the  name  of  the  gentleman  before. 

The  ecclesiastical  court  of  Geneva  is  managed  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  candidates 
for  the  ministry  go  through  an  almost  similar  course  of 
study  and  examination.  The  title  proposan  applies  to 
the  individual  when  he  enters  the  priesthood  ;  but  when 
he  is  set  apart  to  the  charge  of  a  parish,  he  then  assumes 
tho  epithet  pastcur.  The  oldest  pastor  of  the  city 
takes  the  title  doyen  ;  and  the  president  over  the  weekly 
convocation  or  assembly  of  pasteurs,  which  meet,  as  in 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  regulate 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  called,  as  in  Scotland,  modera¬ 
tor^  though  in  the  latter  the  Presbytery  is  monthly. 

Pp.  175-6. 

The  two  following  passages  are  powerful  and  graphic  i 

THE  ALPINE  HORN. 

There  was  a  wild  romance  in  its  notes,  which  was 
characteristic,  in  a  very  high  degree,  of  all  around.  This 
instrument  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and  its  farther  ex¬ 
tremity  rests  on  the  ground.  It  is  used  among  these 
mountains,  not  merely  for  the  herdsman's  call,  but  as  an 
invocation  for  the  solemnities  of  religion.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  has  shed  his  last  ray  on  the  snowy  summit  of 
the  loftiest  ridge,  the  Alpine  shepherd,  from  some  ele¬ 
vated  point,  trumpets  forth,  ‘ Praise  God  the  Lord  !* 
while  the  echoes  in  the  caves  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
roused  from  their  slumbers  at  the  sacred  name  of  God, 
repeat,  ‘  Praise  God  the  Lord  !’  Distant  horns  on 
lower  plains  now  catch  the  watch-word,  and  distant 
mountains  ring  again  with  the  solemn  sound,  ^  Praise 
God  the  Lord  !’  and  other  echoes  bounding  from 
other  rocks,  reply,  *  God  the  lord  I ’  A  solemn  pause 
succeeds  ;  with  uncovered  head,  and  on  the  bended  knee, 
the  shepherd's  prayer  ascends  on  high.  At  the  close  of 
this  evening  sacrifice,  offered  in  the  temple  not  made 


with  hands,  the.  Alpine  horn  sounds  long  and  loud  and 
shrill,  ‘  Good  night,’  repeated  by  other  horns  ;  while  a 
thousand  ‘  good  nights’  are  reverberated  around,  and 
the  curtain  of  heaven  closes  on  the  shepherds  and  their 
flocks. ”^Pp.  218-19. 

the  destruction  of  goldau. 

This  terrible  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  2d  Sep¬ 
tember  1806,  by  the  fall  of  the  Kossberg,  which  rose 
originally,  3516  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
mountain  has  also  been  called  Russberg  or  Spitzbiihlr. 
The  eventful  morning  appears  to  have  been  ushered  in 
with  rain,  which  continued  until  noon  ;  and,  during  the 
entire  day,  the  heavens  were  sad  and  sombre,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  the  event  about  to  ensue.  About  two 
P.M.,  the  forests  and  orchards,  which  compassed  the 
Rossberg,  appeared  convulsed,  as  if  shaken  by  the  in¬ 
visible  hand  of  Omnipotence  ;  and  occasional  fragments 
of  rock  were  observed  to  fall.  About  an  hour  after, 
the  villages  of  Goldau^  Lowertz^  liother^  and  Rusen- 
gen^  were  overwhelmed;  and  a  once  smiling  valley, 
where  600  peaceful  shepherds  and  their  families  dwelt, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  feeding  on  the  plains  beside 
them,  was  covered  with  the  rocky  wreck  of  fell  desola¬ 
tion  and  ruin,  which  circumscribed  a  square  league.  It 
was  a  dread  picture  of  destruction.  Thus,  in  one  awful 
moment,  was  an  Arcadian  vale  turned  into  a  Gehinnom 
valley  of  shrieking.  In  the  ruin,  were  involved  two 
churches.  111  houses,  200  granaries  and  stables,  more 
than  400  persons,  and  at  least  325  head  of  cattle.  This 
fearful  accumulation  of  the  wreck  of  the  Rossberg  formed 
a  new  mountain,  and  diminished  the  apparent  altitude 
of  the  Rhigi  on  this  side,  by  elevating  the  plain  at  its 
base.  Strangers,  whom  curiosity  had  led  toward  the 
Rhigsberg,  were  unfortunately  overwhelmed,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 

A  melancholy  colloquy  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  between  a  child  and  her  nurse,  buried  among  the 
rocks,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  them.  ‘Come,' 
said  the  child,  ‘  do  take  me  away.' — ‘  The  day  of  Judg¬ 
ment,’  said  the  girl,  in  reply,  ‘  will  soon  be  passed  ;  we 
shall  then  find  ourselves  in  heaven,  and  be  for  ever  hap¬ 
py.’  A  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Dettingen,  had  a 
pretty  house  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  at  the  moment  when 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Lowertz  rose,  there  were  in  his 
house  a  female  servant  and  two  of  his  daughters ;  one 
of  these  was  five  years  old,  and  the  other  nineteen,  the 
latter  dumb.  She  was  the  only  one  saved. 

“  There  is  detailed  a  still  more  wonderful  instance  of 
the  interference  of  Providence  in  the  case  of  an  infant 
of  two  years  old,  belonging  to  persons  named  Metter, 
who,  though  seemingly  swallowed  up  with  the  cottage 
in  which  it  lay,  was  ultimately  found  calmly  asleep  on 
its  mattress,  on  a  mass  of  rubbish  at  some  distance.  In 
minutely  examining  all  the  circumstantial  details  of  this 
remarkable  instance  of  preservation,  we  find  ourselves 
as  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  as  Dr  Zay  seems  to 
have  been.  The  cottage  had  a  solid  roof,  the  windows 
were  too  srnall  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  mattress, 
the  door  was  locked,  and  the  wooden  walls  and  rafters  ^ 
were  dashed  to  pieces.  The  infant,  when  taken  up, 
smiled.  The  parents  were  absent  from  the  village  du¬ 
ring  the  catastrophe,  and,  on  their  return,  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  receive  their  infant  uninjured. 

The  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  survivors  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  stupor  and  total  abstraction.  They 
thought  that  the  final  day  of  doom  had  arrived,  | 

the  fall  of  the  Rossberg  would  be  promptly  followed  by  > 
that  of  the  Rhigi,  and  other  mountains  around ;  and  , 
indeed  it  seemed  almost  to  realize  the  Apocalyptic 'i-  , 
sion  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  the  wicked  sha  | 
say  unto  the  mountains  and  to  the  hills.  Fall  on  us,  an 
hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.”  It  appears,  j 
from  undoubted  authority,  that  this  is  not  the  only  ca-  | 
tastrophe  which  the  annals  of  the  Rossberg  have  to  re-  | 
cord;  as  a  former  village,  named  Rother,  wasdestroye 
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-by  a  fall  from  the  same  mountain,  but  the  date  is  not 
well  ascertained  :  180,000  francs  were  contributed  to¬ 
ward  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  few  who  survived.”— 
Pp.  240-4. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Murray’s  work,  in 
which  he  appears  to  advantage,  both  as  a  traveller  and 
a  man  of  science.  In  the  first  character,  he  is  modest 
and  observant ;  in  the  latter,  ingenious  and  learned.  We 
have  heard  that  Mr  Murray  is  a  candidate  for  the  Che¬ 
mistry  Chair  in  the  intended  King’s  College,  London, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful. 


The  History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 

Esq.  F.R.S.E.  and  F.A.S.  Vol.  If.  Edinburgh. 

William  Tait.  1829.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  learned,  and,  we  may  safely 
say,  national  work,  appeared  last  year,  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals  till  completed  in  six  volumes.  Mr 
Tytler  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the  literary  world, 
that  no  congratulations  of  ours  are  necessary  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  manner  in  which  he  is  carrying  on  his  labours. 
The  second  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
David  11.,  who  succeeded  Robert  Bruce,  and  includes 
an  Historical  Enquiry  into  the  Ancient  State  and  Man¬ 
ners  of  Scotland ;  under  which  is  comprehended  the 
most  complete  details  of  the  General  Appearance  of  the 
Country, — Distinct  Races  in  Scotland, — Ancient  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Scotland, — Early  Commerce  and  Navigation, — 
State  of  the  Early  Scottish  Church, — Sports  and  Amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  People,  &c.  &c.  Of  all  these  subjects,  the 
most  ample,  and  hitherto  unknown,  illustrations  are 
given ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  talent  and  research 
which  the  volume  indicates  will  add  materially  to  Mr 
Tytler’s  literary  reputation.  We  mention  this  work  thus 
briefly  at  present  merely  to  show,  that  we  are  not  slum¬ 
bering  at  our  post ;  and  we  shall,  in  an  early  number, 
present  our  readers  with  a  much  longer  review,  when  we 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  discussing,  likewise,  the 
contents  of  the  first  volume,  published  last  year. 


SCIENCE. 

THE  FORMATION  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH. 
A  New  System  of  Geology^  in  which  the  Great  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature^  are  re¬ 
conciled  at  once  to  Modern  Science  and  Sacred 
History.  By  Andrew  Ure,  31.  D.  F.R.S.  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University.  London.  Longman  &  Co.  1829. 
Pp.  C21. 

(Second  Notice.) 

We  now  proceed,  in  Book  II.,  from  the  primordial 
world,  but  still,  in  the  antediluvian  period,  to  the  re¬ 
view  of  what  are  called  Secondary  Formations,  or 
those  which  j)resent  remains  of  once  living  beings^ 
previously,  however, — considering  what  are  expressively 
called  Transition  Rocks,  which  are  mineral  masses 
that  denote  the  passage  between  the  upright  primitive, 
and  the  horizontal  secondary  strata, — between  those  of 
inorganic  and  organic  evidence  ;  because,  in  the  course 
of  the  consolidation  and  re-union  of  their  parts,  a  few 
of  the  organic  forms  with  which  the  sea  was  beginning 
I  to  teem,  falling  into  their  crevices,  became  imbedded  in 
their  substance  ;~^and  what  is  termed  Sub  and  Super 
^Iedial  Strata,  in  which  England  is  so  rich — in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Tertiary,  or  upper  formations, — the 
chief  of  which  intermediate  strata,  geologically  speak- 
is  certainly  Greywacke,  although  to  us  those 
strata  called  the  Coal  31easures,  are  by  far  the 
oiost  important.  That  sometimes  has  a  schistose  texture 
^pproaching  to  primitive  clay  slate,  and  amongst  it  is 
found  alum-slate,  which  is  merely  an  argillaceous  schist, 
tinpregnated  with  carbon  and  sulphur  ;  the  latter  pro¬ 


bably  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  these  get  covered  with  a  snowy  efflorescence, 
just  as  happens  to  some  of  the  argillaceous  slates  of  our 
Coal  3Ieasures.  This  was  finely  exemplified  in  the 
waste  coal-workings  that  form  the  Hurlet  alum  mines, 
near  Glasgow.  But  certainly  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  this  submedial  formation,  is  the  impressions 
of  fish,  indicating  most  clearly  the  dreadful  turmoil 
which  presided  at  its  origin.  In  some  places,  they  are 
found  in  a  constrained  posture,  suggesting  the  idea,  that 
they  had  actually  perished  in  boiling  water  ! 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  revolution  which  caused 
the  vast  accumulation  of  remains  found  at  3Jonte-Bolca, 
must  have  been  sudden,  and  that  they  were  speedily  co¬ 
vered  after  death,  by  the  mineral  deposit  in  which  they 
are  now  buried  ;  for  one  of  these  fossil  fish,  now  in  the 
galleries  of  the  French  museum,  belonging  to  the  genus 
hlochius^  had  not  time,  before  it  died,  to  let  go  another 
fish  which  it  was  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  our  cli¬ 
mates,  it  is  added,  with  that  acuteness  which  is  a  pre¬ 
eminent  feature  of  the  work,  when  any  fish,  (and  espe¬ 
cially  one  furnished  with  an  air  bladder,)  dies  in  sum¬ 
mer,  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  for  two  or 
three  days ;  it  then  rises  to  the  surface  before  it  becomes 
tainted,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  to  rise  no  more,  till  pu¬ 
trefaction  disunites  its  constituent  parts.  Hence,  if 
some  days  had  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  hlochius^ 
above  described,  and  its  getting  impacted  in  the  strata, 
it  would  have  mounted  to  the  surface,  and  thus  have 
been  separated  from  the  fish,  which  it  was  swallowing, 
when  arrested  by  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

Fish  found  in  the  same  locality,  too,  contain  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  others  that  had  been  newly  swallowed,  so  quick¬ 
ly  had  they  been  killed.  Fish  are  also  found  in  more 
recent  rocks  than  Transitions,  and  zoophytes  are  seen  in 
limestone.  Every  locality  and  circumstance  of  these  is 
delightfully  given  by  the  Doctor,  but  we  can  only  refer  to, 
not  follow  him.  These  are  ^wj-medial.  The  medial, 
or  carboniferous  strata,  comprise  the  coal  measures— the 
main-spring  of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  Britain. 

“  There  are  three  different  substances  to  which  the 
name  of  coal  has  been  given  1.  Lignite  or  fossilized 
wood,  in  some  places,  retaining  its  texture  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  passing  by  a  series  of  gradations  from  this 
state  to  that  of  jet.  2.  Anthracite  or  stone  coal,  a  sub¬ 
stance  destitute  of  bitumen,  occurs  on  the  Continent,  in 
mica-slate  and  other  primitive  rocks.  In  the  transition 
slates  of  Derbyshire,  anthracite  also  occurs.  Carbona¬ 
ceous  matters  of  this  kind  can  never  be  profitably  work¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  become  objects  of  statistical  interest.  3. 
The  proper  coal  measures,  called  the  Independent  Coal 
Formation,  by  Werner,  from  its  occurring  in  insulated 
basins.  This  great  carbonaceous  deposit  is  interposed 
between  the  mountain  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone 
below,  and  the  saliferous  or  newer  red  sandstone  above. 
Coal  is  a  peculiar  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  which  the  first  principle  greatly  predomi¬ 
nates.  A  little  azote  is  also  generally  present.  Some 
coals,  when  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  afford  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bitumen  or  tar ;  others,  such  as  blind  coal, 
afford  none,  and  burn  without  flame.  By  a  series  of 
experiments  on  peat  and  various  lignites  their  gradual 
progress  of  bituminization  was  ascertained.  By  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat,  under  compression,  to  jet,  it  seems  to 
fuse  into  a  substance  like  true  coal.  The  incipient 
stage  seems  therefore  the  work  of  water,  the  final  one,  of 
fire.  Whether  these  two  agents  have  been  conjoined  by 
nature  in  her  great  coal  formations,  is  altogether  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  must  be  left  to  future  enquiry.  Certainly 
that  hypothesis  which  traces  the  change  to  water  alone, 
is  the  preferable.  The  coal  districts  exhibit  no  unequi¬ 
vocal  tokens  of  igneous  agency,  except  where  they  are 
traversed  by  whindykes.  One  is  led  to  infer  that  the 
coal-basins  have  been  originally  lakes  liable  to  alternate 
inundations ;  whence  the  alternate  deposits  of  vegetable 
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'matter,  clay,  and  sand,  afterwards  converted  into  coal, 
shale,  and  sandstone,  under  great  superincumbent  press¬ 
ure,  possibly  of  the  ocean.’^ 

While  thus  treating  of  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting 
to  manufacturing  Britain,  with  a  fulness  and  condensa¬ 
tion  seldom  before  attempted,  no  collateral  information 
escapes  our  author’s  research.  Thus,  it  is  remarked  in¬ 
cidentally  : 

“  Clay  iron-stone,  in  beds  or  courses  of  nodules,  is 
common  in  the  coal-fields,  yielding  on  an  average  about 
30  per  cent  of  metal.  Indispensable  as  this  is  to  all 
the  arts  which  bring  comfort  to  man,  with  what  provi¬ 
dential  kindness  is  its  ore  here  associated  with  its  flux 
and  fuel,— the  limestone  and  the  coal,  whose  combined 
action  alone  can  make  it  useful !  Most  justly,  there¬ 
fore,  does  Mr  Conybeare  say,  ‘  that  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  recurring  unnecessarily  to  final  causes,  if 
we  conceive  that  this  distribution  of  the  rude  materials 
of  the  earth  was  determined  with  a  view  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  its  inhabitants.’ 

The  inclination  of  the  strata  which  the  basin  shape 
bestows  on  the  coal  measures,  is  an  arrangement  most 
beneficial  to  man.  Thus  the  successive  seams  rise  on 
its  edges  to  the  surface  or  near  it ;  and  thereby  disclose 
the  mineral  treasures  concealed  beneath,  which  would 
otherwise  have  rested  invisible  and  unknown.  By  the 
sloping  position,  many  of  the  beds  are  not  only  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  miner,  but  the  whole  become 
more  easily  worked  and  drained.  There  is  one  device, 
however,  in  the  coal  measures,  which,  to  a  superficial 
thinker,  will  appear  a  defect  in  the  fabric,  though  it  be 
essential  to  their  usefulness ;  I  allude  to  the  dislocations 
of  the  strata,  usually  called  faults,  because  they  seem  de¬ 
fects,  or,  at  least,  put  the  miner  to  fault  in  his  search 
after  the  coal.  These  intersections,  whether  by  slips  or 
whindykes,  act  as  valves  to  the  porous  seams,  or  as 
floodgates  to  arrest  the  diffusion  of  the  subterranean 
springs.  By  these  natural  dams,  the  water  which  might 
inundate  the  whole,  or,  at  least,  entirely  submerge  the 
richest  deposits  of  the  centre,  is  confined  to  a  single  com¬ 
partment,  from  which  it  is  in  most  cases  practicable  to 
drain  it.  These  safeguards  of  mines  are,  therefore, 
not  confined  to  coal  basins,  but  are  providentially  dis¬ 
tributed  through  every  important  mineral  bed.” 

From  such  considerations,  he,  with  happy  tact  and 
the  great  aim  of  the  volume  ever  in  view,  illustrates  and 
confutes  in  anticipation  similar  apparent  contradictions  in 
other  aspects  of  nature.  Between  the  medial  and  tertiary, 
as  we  have  indicated,  super-medial  stratas,  or  the  proper 
Secondary  Formation  of  Geology,  come  to  be  treated 
of.  These  are  of  great  interest,  and  the  substances  of 
which  they  consist  are  described  in  order  and  at  length, 
which  we  cannot  follow  here,  however  tempting  be  the  path. 

It  is  singular,  that  among  the  supermedial  strata, 
chalk,  which  is  so  frequent  in  Europe,  should  not  be 
found  in  America,  31  r  3Iaclure  asserting  positively 
that  it  does  not  exist  on  that  continent ;  and  except  in 
two  or  three  spots  of  the  Hebrides  and  Sutherland,  a 
chalk  formation  is  equally  scarce  in  Scotland.  It  often 
produces  a  certain  barrenness  in  the  superior  soil ;  but 
it  is  admirably  remarked  by  Dr  Ure,  and  we  quote  the 
passage  as  a  specimen,  extraordinary  with  most  other 
scientific  writers,  but  not  unusual  with  him,  of  how  ad¬ 
mirably  general  information  and  precise  science  may  be 
united,  and  made  illustrative  of,  and  aid  in  advancing,  each 
other.  ‘‘  The  chalk  valleys,  however,  are  often  extremely 
fertile  ;  of  which  the  Kent  and  Surrey  hop  grounds,  and 
the  downs  for  pasturing  sheep,  afford  examples.  Beech 
is  the  tree  best  fitted  for  a  chalhy  soil.  The  Chiltern 
hills  in  Oxfordshire  were  anciently  covered  with  thick¬ 
ets  and  woods  of  beech,  which  afforded  harbour  to  ban¬ 
ditti.  Hence  the  steward  of  the  Chiltern  hundreds,  for¬ 
merly  an  employment  under  the  Crown,  has  become  a 
nominal  office,  which  members  of  parliament  take  un-  j 
der  a  fiction  of  law,  in  order  to  vacate  their  seats.”  j 


The  strata  above  chalk,  or  the  Tertiary  rocks,  con- 

sist  of  various  beds  of  sand,  clay  (London  and  plastic  ) 
marl,  and  imperfectly  consolidated  limestone.  That  call¬ 
ed  liondon  clay  forms  one  of  the  chief  of  the  superior 
strata.  It  holds— as  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  &c.— some 
extraordinary  remains  of  fruits,  now  exclusively  of  tro¬ 
pical  growth,  and  of  an  extinct  species  of  cocoa  nut 
figured  in  this  work,  &c.  It  occasions,  however,  a  dense 
and  barren  soil,  productive  round  the  metropolis  only 
by  excessive  working. 

A  clear  summary  of  what  had  preceded,  in  respect  to 
the  Tertiary  strata,  which,  near  the  supermedial  in 
England,  amounts  to  about  a  mile  in  depth,  is  very  pro- 
perly  wound  up  by  an  abstract  of  Cuvier  and  Brog- 
niart’s  3Iemoir  on  that  singular  tract  of  country,  called 
the  Paris  Basin — celebrated  for  a  remarkable  alterna- 
tion  of  fresh  water  and  marine  strata.  We  wish  we  could 
follow  our  author  through  this  most  interesting  portion 
of  his  work,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief 
outline. 

The  chalk  /orms  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  or  gulf, 
within  which  are  deposited  the  several  formations  of  the 
Paris  district.  Ere  this  antique  chalk  floor  was  covered 
by  these  mineral  strata,  its  surface  must  have  exhibited 
hollows  and  prominences,  in  the  form  of  valleys,  hills, 
and  terraces.  These  inequalities  are  still  indicated  by 
the  islets  and  promontories  of  chalk,  which  rise  up 
through  the  new  formations  in  certain  points.  Hence 
the  excavations  made  in  these  upper  beds  reach  the  chalk 
at  very  variable  depths.  Nor  have  the  inequalities  any 
relation  with  those  of  the  actual  surface  of  the  land. 

On  reconsidering  these  beds,  from  the  chalk  upwards, 
we  conceive  first  of  all  a  sea  depositing  on  its  bottom  an 
immense  mass  of  chalk,  and  mollusca  of  peculiar  spe¬ 
cies.  This  precipitation  of  the  chalk,  and  of  its  attend¬ 
ant  shells,  suddenly  stops ;  the  sea  retires,  waters  of 
another  kind,  very  probably  analogous  to  that  of  our 
fresh-water  lakes,  succeed,  and  all  the  hollows  of  the 
marine  formation  are  filled  up  with  clays,  debris  of  land 
vegetables,  and  of  fresh- water  shells.  But  soon  another 
sea,  producing  new  inhabitants,  nourishing  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  testaceous  mollusca^  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  chalk,  returns  and  covers  the  clay,  its  lig¬ 
nites,  and  their  shells,  &c.  By  degrees  the  sea  with¬ 
draws,  and  the  soil  is  again  covered  with  lakes  of  fresh 
water.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  no  organized  bodies 
lived  at  that  period  in  this  sea,  or  that  their  exuviae  have 
been  completely  destroyed.  Lastly,  the  sea  withdraws 
entirely,  for  the  third  time,  liakes  or  marshes  of  fresh 
water  take  its  place,  and  cover  with  the  remains  of  their 
inhabitants  the  tops  of  almost  all  the  hills. 

Such  are  the  chronometers  with  w  hich  Geology  mea¬ 
sures  the  progress  of  time.  But  that  science  itself  must 
have  a  starting  place,  indicated  by  mightier  phenomena 
than  even  these  here  described ;  and  that  point  is  The 
General  Deluge,  to  the  reality  of  w'hich  the  belief 
of  all  nations  and  tribes  bear  concurrent,  though  indi¬ 
vidual,  moral  testimony,  and  of  which  each  corner  of 
earth’s  now  serrated  and  rugged  surface  exhibits  physi¬ 
cal  evidence.  In  the  Third  Book,  w’e  come  to  the  second 
great  division  of  this  work,  where  is  treated  the  Deluge, 
and  the  causes  of  the  antecedent  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
and  of  organic  beings.  It  is  appropriately  introduced  by 
the  expression  of  Cuvier,  and  the  conclusions  of  De  Luc 
and  Dolomieu,  that  if  there  be  any  fact  well  established 
in  geology,  it  is  this,  that  the  surface  of  our  globe  has 
suftered  a  great  and  sudden  revolution,  the  period  o 
which  cannot  be  dated  further  back  than  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  years.  This  revolution  has,  on  the  one  hand,  in¬ 
gulfed,  and  caused  to  disappear,  the  countries  former  y 
inhabited  by  men,  and  the  animal  species  at  piesen 
best  known  ;  and,  on  the  other,  has  laid  bare  the  bo  - 
tom  of  the  last  ocean,  thus  converting  its  channel  into 
the  now  habitable  earth. 

Striking  proofs  of  this  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of  m* 
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vestigation,  and  in  the  mere  necessity  for  the  terms 
needful  to  describe  phenomena,  that  meet  us  almost  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nearly  the  whole  table  lands, 
and  gentle  acclivities  of  the  mountains,  are  covered  with 
deposits  of  gravel  and  loam,  to  the  production  of  which 
no  cause  now  seen  in  action  is  adequate,  and  which  can 
therefore  be  referred  only  to  the  waters  of  a  sudden  and 
transient  deluge.  This  deposit  is  hence  called  diluvium 
by  geologists.  In  it,  the  pebbles  and  loam  are  always 
promiscuously  blended,  whereas,  among  the  regular  se¬ 
condary  and  tertiary  strata,  they  occur  separate  in  alter¬ 
nate  beds.  The  term  alluvium  is  bestowed  on  the  marl, 
sand,  and  gravel,  deposited  by  existing  rivers  and  lakes, 
or  on  planes  exposed  to  occasional  inundation.  The 
ablest  writers,  Cuvier,  Buckland,  Brogniart,  Conybeare, 
&c.  now  adopt  these  distinctions.  j 

With  these  distinctive  appellatives  in  view,  our  author 
proceeds  to  the  proofs,  collected  witli  astonishing  re¬ 
search,  and  arranged  with  much  skill,  of  the  diluvian, 
or  flooding^  action  of  water  having  reached  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  mountains ;  and,  as  concatenated  by  him, 
they  form  the  most  interesting  aiid  irresistible  chain  of 
evidence  we  have  ever  seen  in  science,  or  even  in  juris¬ 
prudence  or  metaphysics.  Among  them  it  is  remarked, 
— In  central  Asia,  bones  of  horses  and  deer,  which  we^e 
found  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
Himmala  mountains,  are  now  deposited  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  They  were  got  by  the 
Chinese  Tartars  of  Duba,  in  the  north  face  of  the  snowy 
ridge  of  Kylas,  in  lat.  32^  N.,  out  of  the  masses  of  ice 
that  fall  with  the  avalanches,  from  the  regions  of  per¬ 
petual  snow.  The  preceding  facts  attest,  that  ‘  all  the 
high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heavens  were  co¬ 
vered’  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.” 

Another  species  of  proof  is  that  afforded  by  what 
Hutchinson  and  Catcott  showed  long  ago,*  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  in  many  places,  where  it  is  at  present 
furrowed  by  valleys,  must  have  been  formerly  conti¬ 
nuous  :  and  this  in  innumerable  instances,  xvliere 
streams  do  not  exist  at  all ;  in  many  chalk  dowms,  for 
example,  or  where  the  existing  streams,  as  has  been  de¬ 
monstrated  already,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  effect — is 
thus  powerfully  clenched,  by  reference  to  a  familiar  il¬ 
lustration.  But,  besides  all  these,  the  saline  impregna¬ 
tion  of  many  of  our  plains  furnishes  an  overwhelming 
proof  of  the  present  land  being  once  submerged  by  the 
ocean.  * 

The  fact,  then,  of  a  universal  deluge  being  demon¬ 
strated,  an  inductive  enquiry  into  its  causes  naturally 
follows.  These  are  eruptive  powers,  similar  to  those 
which  raised  the  primordial  land,  acting  under  the  hot- 
tom  of  the  primeval  ocean,  rolled  its  waters  over  the  an¬ 
cient  continents,  many  of  which  were  broken  down  and 
sunk  in  the  sea,  whilst  new  territories  were  upheaved 
and  laid  bare,  and  are  thus  arranged 

I.  Volcanic  Action — in  treating  of  which,  the 
account  of  Mouna  Roa,  in  the  island  of  Owhyhee,  just¬ 
ly  termed  the  most  remarkable  volcano  ever  described, 
forms  a  singular  and  novel  feature.  It  is  estimated  to 
rise  to  the  prodigious  height  of  15,000  feet,  contains  an 
enormous  crater,  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  vast  lake  of  molten  lava,  subject  to  horrific  ex¬ 
plosions  and  undulations.  The  crater,  instead  of  being 
the  truncated  top  of  a  mountain,  distinguishable  at  a  | 
distance  in  every  direction,  is  an  immense  chasm  in  an  , 
upland  country,  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  is 
approached,  not  by  ascending  a  cone,  but  by  descending 
two  vast  terraces.  It  is  not  visible  from  any  point,  at 
a  greater  distance  than  half  a  mile.  The  whole  summit 
of  its  ancient  cone  seems  to  have  fallen  in,  and  formed 
the  precipitous  ruins  which  encircle  the  crater  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  bottom  of 
the  gulf  within  has  a  circumfirrence  of  five  or  six  miles, 
^nd  a  depth  of  1500  feet,  the  descent  being  in  general 
practicable.  When  Mr  Goodrich  visited  this  crater  for 


the  first  time  in  1824,  he  remarked  in  the  cavity  twelve 
distinct  places  covered  with  red-hot  lava,  and  three  or 
four  from  which  it  spouted  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet. 

But  besides  this,  every  other  volcano  of  importance, 
and  its  phenomena,  whence  issue  lava  or  steam,  as  in 
the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  is  adverted  to, — if  we  except  an 
extraordinary  one  of  mud  in  the  island  of  Java,  which 
might  have  been  noticed.  This  forms  a  chapter  as  in¬ 
teresting,  and  even  thrilling,  as  the  finest  romance  we 
ever  read.  As  to  the  causes  of  volcanic  action,  parti- 
cularly  of  the  formation  of  lava.  Dr  Ure  agrees  with  the 
learned  Sir  H.  Davy,  whose  admirable  speculations — 
confirmed  by  still  more  admirable  experiments — he  ex¬ 
plains  and  illustrates ;  and  with  him  regards  the  causes 
assigned  in  older  times,  as  the  combustion  of  coal  strata, 
&c.  &c.  as  quite  inadequate.  With  this  we  think  it 
impossible  not  to  agree,  since  the  only  objection  to  the 
present  theory  of  the  eruption  of  water  can  thus  be  ob¬ 
viated. 

The  second  cause  is, 

ir.  Basaltic  Eruption — in  treating  of  which,  a 
survey  of  the  whole  trap  districts  of  this  country  is  ad¬ 
mirably  given.  The  account  of  the  Campsie  range  of 
hills  is  full  of  interest  and  beauty.  The  igneous  origin 
of  basalt  we  think  he  convincingly  proves — negatively, 
from  the  existence  of  whindykes,  traversing  all  rocks 
indifferently — and  positively,  from,  1.  The  identity  of 
chemical  composition  in  basalt  and  lava ;  and,  2.  The 
constant  occurrence  of  trap  rocks  in  volcanic  districts. 

(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next,) 


FINE  ARTS. 


SCULPTURE. 


History  of  Sculpture,^  Painting,  and  Architecture. 
By  J.  S.  iM ernes,  LL.D.  Constable’s  Miscellany. 
Vol.  XXX IX.  Edinburgh.  1828. 


To  produce  a  condensed  and  able  history  of  the  Fine 
Arts  requires  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  a  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation,  an  intellectual  refinement  free  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  any  particular  school,  and  a  judgment  almost 
mathematically  true.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  an  author  possessing  these  requisites  in  no  slight 
degree  has  been  at  work  on  the  present  instructive  and 
delightful  volume.  Easy  and  perspicuous  in  its  ar¬ 
rangement,  faithfully  historical  in  its  statements,  vigo¬ 
rous  and  animated  in  its  style,  and  often  enthusiastic  and 
eloquent  in  its  descriptions,  this  work  is  entitled  to  a 
high  rank  among  the  elegant  literature  of  the  day ;  and 
we  hail  it  as,  in  a  particular  manner,  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  and  hasten  the  revival  of  that  pure  and  clas¬ 
sical  taste  which  is  alone  able  to  secure  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  any  department  of  art.  Intellectual  refinement 
is  the  very  element  upon  which  the  Fine  Arts  feed ; — 
they  were  never  the  slaves  of  mere  power,  never  helped 
to  swell  the  pageant  of  tyrannical  triumph,  nor  were 
ever  dragged  captive  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  ostentation 
and  pride.  They  sprang  into  celebrity  in  the  free  and 
intellectual  country  of  Greece,  where  genius  expanded  all 
her  prismatic  colours,  and  where  the  more  sturdy  and 
heroic  virtues  walked  hand  in  hand  with  all  the  gentler 
sensibilities  of  our  nature.  But  if  the  public  taste  be 
vitiated,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  purity  of  design  from 
the  artist.  There  will  always  be  found  minds,  and 
minds  too  of  considerable  power,  willing  enough  to  pan¬ 
der  to  public  appetite.  Tliat  this  has  been  the  case, 
alike  in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  we  have 
more  than  sufficient  melanclioly  proofs  presented  to  us 
in  our  streets  and  exhibition  rooms.  Dr  Memes  has  re¬ 
solutely  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  forcibly  addressing 
himself  to  the  public,  that  the  artist  may  profit  by  their 
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improvement*  He  hsf  not  stopped  to  delineate  all  the 
petty  and  schdastic  differences  of  art,  but  he  has  given 
a  broad  and  intellectual  coup  d^ctil  of  his  subject ;  and 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  most  men  who  read  the 
work  candidly  and  attentively  will  perceive  a  new  light 
breaking  in  upon  what  they  had  previously  been  plea¬ 
sed  to  denominate  their  ta%ie  ;  and,  as  one  symptom 
of  its  amelioration,  will  become  much  more  diffident 
regarding  matters,  concerning  whose  principles  they  will 
be  forced  to  confess  that,  but  yesterday,  they  knew  no- 
thing* 

Our  author  commences  his  labours  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,”  in  which  he  shortly  considers  the  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  regarding  the  existence  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  taste,  and  the  nature  of  beauty*  We  are  much 
pleased  with  the  concise,  clear,  yet  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner,  in  which  these  points  are  treated.  Intricate  dis¬ 
cussions  on  such  subjects  are  too  metaphysical  to  be 
useful ;  and,  by  attempting  to  carry  the  reader  too  far, 
they  resemble  rivers  which  have  overflowed  their  bound¬ 
aries,  seldom  retaining  permanent  possession  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  they  have  usurped.  Since  the  time 
when  Aristotle  wrote,  To  yaa  xaXov  Iv  /LtsysOet  kai  ral^st 
Ir^,”  hundreds  have  attempted  comments  on  a  text 
so  vague ;  and  so  many  have  been  baffled  in  its  in¬ 
terpretation,  that  the  interest  may  be  said  to  gather 
strength  with  the  difficulty*  The  notions  which  Burke 
promulgates  in  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
show,  better  than  any  other,  to  what  unphilosophical 
conclusions  we  must  come,  when  we  attempt  to  discover 
general  principles  and  fixed  statutes,  for  the  regulation 
of  what  must  ever  depend  on  such  an  endless  variety  of 
'  unconventional  causes*  Of  the  seven  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples,  laid  down  by  that  writer,  as  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  beauty  in  general,  not  one  will  be  found 
applicable  to  Architectural  heauty.  Nay,  sometimes 
they  are  at  open  variance  with  its  most  efficient  causes. 
Aware  of  the  danger  of  either  generalizing  too  much,  or 
of  dwelling  too  long  on  painful  and  hazardous  minu¬ 
tiae,  Dr  M ernes  has  first  carefully  cleared  away  all  the 
unnecessary  verbiage  which  has  attached  itself  to  the 
subject,  and  which,  like  the  ivy,  often  totally  obscures 
what  it  was  at  first  only  intended  to  adorn ;  and  he  then 
boldly  and  lucidly  proceeds  to  the  statement  of  his  o  wn 
opinions,  which  put  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  clear¬ 
ly  proving,  that  if  by  a  standard  be  meant  a  perma¬ 
nent  rule  of  taste,  beyond  which  human  invention  or 
genius  shall  never  pass,”  there  is  no  such  thing;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  in  every  species  of  ex¬ 
perimental  science,  those  researches,  in  their  practice 
the  most  carefully  conducted,  and  in  their  inferences 
the  most  consistent,  are  regarded  as  the  canons  of  sci¬ 
entific  truth  ;  so,  in  the  liberal  arts,  those  noble  monu¬ 
ments  which,  during  the  longest  period,  and  to  the 
greatest  number  of  competent  judges,  have  yielded  the 
most  satisfaction,  are  justly  esteemed  standards  of  taste 
-^rules  by  which  all  other  works  are  to  be  tried.” 

Dr  Memes  discusses,  as  best  illustrating  the  history 
and  common  principles  of  all.  Sculpture,  before  either 
Architecture  or  Painting,  and  to  a  short  consideration 
of  this  division  of  his  work  we  at  present  intend  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  ;  but  shall  also  proceed  with  him,  in  due 
time,  to  the  two  other  interesting  heads* 

In  Egypt,  — that  mysterious  country,  that  Cheops  of 
the  earth,  concerning  which  such  mighty  things  are 
conjectured,  and  so  very  little  really  known,— whence 
science  earliest  began  to  dawn  upon  Europe,  and  the  at¬ 
tendant  arts  to  show  their  humanizing  faces,— the  first 
approximation  was  made  to  what  may  legitimately  be 
termed  Sculpture*  But,  however  costly,  we  doubt  ex¬ 
tremely  that  Egyptian  Sculpture  was  ever  possessed  of 
much  beauty*  In  spite  of  all  the  extravagant  com¬ 
mendation  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it— in  spite  of 
all  the  overdrawn  descriptions  of  the  emotions  it  excites 
in  the  beholder,  which  have  issued,  and  are  still  issu¬ 


ing,  from  the  press,*  we  are  inclined  to  be  even  more 
sceptical  than  Dr  Memes,  as  to  the  actual  position  it  ig 
entitled  to  hold  on  the  graduated  scale  of  art*  That  the 
Egyptians  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  no  one 
will  deny  the  very  spirit  of  their  laws  and  religious 
opinions  were  directly  opposed  to  improvement  of  any 
sort,  which  they  considered  as  only  another  term  for 
innovation*  Their  gods,  (unlike  those  of  the  Greeks,) 
instead  of  being  embodied  representations  of  ideal  ex. 
cellence,  collected  and  arranged  from  the  finest  exam, 
pies  of  human  formation,  more  generally  partook  of  the 
character  of  brutified  monsters  ;  which,  whether  merely 
symbolical  or  not,  in  no  small  degree  assisted  in  retard- 
ing  the  progress  of  sculpture.  In  the  nursery  days  of 
all  countries,  religion  will  be  found  to  be  the  heart 
whence  flow  the  arteries  that  feed  and  nourish  them.  Upon 
the  character  which  religion  first  assumes  depends  a 
thousand  circumstances  ;  but  none  more  than  the  pro. 
gress  and  improvement  of  the  Fine  Arts*  Sculpture 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Polytheism.  Had 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  en. 
tertained  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Covenanters,  it  is 
not  probable  that  either  sculpture,  architecture,  or  paint¬ 
ing,  would  ever  have  arrived  at  much  perfection  amongst 
them.  But  even  had  the  Egyptians  been  willing  to 
model  their  sculpture  after  the  best  examples  of  the  hu¬ 
man  form,  they  would  have  failed  to  arrive  at  a  good 
conclusion ;  because  their  own  thick  lips,  and  heavy 
contours,  were  immeasurably  removed  from  grace  or 
beauty.  Their  statues,  possessing  no  indications  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  but  little  appearance  of  ex¬ 
pression,  sentiment,  or  feeling,  derive  their  sole  interest 
from  their  antiquity, — their  position, — their  magnitude, 
— and,  in  some  few  instances,  the  mysterious  uncertain¬ 
ty  with  regard  to  the  use  and  end  of  their  formation. 
There  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  some  of  the  wilder 
mountain  passes  of  our  own  country,  masses  of  detached 
rock  playfully  fashioned,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  into  a  re¬ 
semblance  of  humanity,  which  will  produce  quite  as  much 
effect  upon  our  sympathies  as  the  Sphynx  and  many 
other  of  the  graceless  Egyptian  relics.  The  uniformity 
of  stiff  and  awkward  attitudes,  as  if  a  common  mould 
had  been  used  for  them  all,  shows  great  ignorance  of 
drawing  ;  and  Dr  Memes  has  very  felicitously  supposed 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  outline  was  first  traced  from  a 
body  laid  prostrate  upon  the  block,  and  then  finished  af¬ 
terwards  with  a  vacillating  and  uncertain  hand. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  infantine  appearance 
of  the  art,  to  its  full  power  and  thorough  developement 
in  Greece.  There  sculpture  attained  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  capable  ;  for  its  capacity  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of  painting.  The 
range  which  it  possesses,  however,  is  quite  large  enough 
to  allow  sufficient  elbow-room  for  genius  of  the  most 
aspiring  nature.  Even  the  fiery  and  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  Buonarotti  had  taken  flight  before  he  approximated 
to  the  sober  majesty  and  exquisite  finish  which  charac- 
terise  the  works  of  the  Grecian  masters.  Of  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  beauty,  as  displayed  in  the  representation  of  their 
Divinities,  much  has  been  written  ;  and  some  disciples 
of  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo  have  even  gone  the 
length  of  denying  that  it  is  one  which  should  regulate 
other  artists,  alleging  that  it  is  deficient  in  expression. 
It  may,  however,  be  almost  demonstrated,  that  the  stand- 


♦  We  here  more  particularly  allude  to  the  statements  inade  in 
diverse  letters  recently  published  in  the  Gazette  de  FraMe, 
copied  in  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  Irom  M. 
now  forming  part  of  the  French  expedition  in  Egypt.  Tnoug 
unwillii^  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  documents  presented  as  it  wer 
in  an  omcial  manner  to  our  notice,  we  yet  cannot  help  mran  y 
recollecting  the  erroneous  opinions  and  strained 
with  which  M.  Denon  and  others  have  already  found  „ 

to  feed  the  public  taste.  If  the  discoveries  asserted  to  have  taK 
place,  are  truly  of  the  nature  described  in  M. 
epistles,  especially  as  respects  the  columns  alleged  to  be 
type  of  the  Grecian  Doric,  Egypt  may  assume  a  more 
position  than  she  has  yet  done  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
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ard  ii  a  good  one.  Professor  Camper,  after  measuring 
and  comparing,  with  a  laborious  minuteness  peculiarly 
Dutch,  an  immense  variety  of  skulls,  concludes  his  la¬ 
bours  by  triumphantly  exclaiming,  If  it  now  be  asked, 
what  is  meant  by  a  fine  countenance,  we  may  answer, 
that  in  which  the  facial  line  makes  an  angle  of  100  de- 
grees  with  the  horizon.  The  ancient  Greeks  have,  con- 
sequently,  chosen  this  angle.”  This  is  going  a  certain  j 
length,  but  not  far ;  for  the  question  still  remains  un-  [ 
answered,  Why  does  the  facial  line,  when  at  such  an 
angle,  appear  more  agreeable  than  any  other?  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  According  to  him, 

“  beauty  is  the  medium  or  centre  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  individual; — every  species  of  animal  has  a  fixed 
and  determinate  form,  towards  which  nature  is  conti¬ 
nually  inclining,  like  various  lines  terminating  in  a 
centre,  or  like  pendulums  vibrating  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  over  one  central  point ;  and  as  they  all  cross  the 
centre,  though  only  one  passes  through  any  other  point,—. 
so  it  will  be  found,  that  perfect  beauty  is  oftener  pro¬ 
duced  than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.”  But,”  justly 
remarks  Charles  Bell,  in  his  second  Essay  on  the  Anatomy 
of  Expression,  ‘‘  how  shall  we  reconcile  this  with  the 
form  of  the  antique  ?  Though  this  theory  may  account 
for  the  straight  line  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose  being  more 
beautiful  than  that  which  is  concave  or  convex,  because 
it  is  the  central  form,  it  will  not  explain  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  form  of  the  nose,  brow,  and  eye,  of  the  an¬ 
tique.”  The  true  cause  of  beauty  in  the  antique,” 
proceeds  the  same  author,  is  the  ennobling  the  form  of 
the  head,  by  increasing  those  peculiarities  of  character, 
— the  indication  of  intellect  and  the  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion, — which  distinguish  the  human  form,  and  by  care¬ 
fully  reversing  those  proportions  which  produce  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  physiognomy  of  brutes.”  Completely 
coinciding  with  this  view  of  the  case,  we  at  once  dis¬ 
cover  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  our  admiration  of  the 
Greeks,  namely,  the  originality  of  thought,  and  scienti¬ 
fic  research,  thus  exhibited  by  them  ;  and,  even  were 
their  brightest  efforts  to  be  equalled  by  modern  artists, 
still  the  grand  source  of  our  respect  and  reverence  would 
remain  for  the  minds  that  conceived,  and  the  hands 
which  first  palpably  gave  being  to,  an  entirely  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  forms,  yet  so  aptly  mingled,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  hover  betwixt  heaven  and  earth. 

Here  it  is,  luxuriating  amongst  the  immortal  produc¬ 
tions  of  an  immortal  people,  that  Dr  IM ernes’  pen  seems 
to  bound  under  his  hand  like  a  steed  that  knows  his 
rider.”  Dr  Memes  has  himself  visited  the  country  of 
glorious  reminiscences,  and  he  speaks  with  all  the  ar¬ 
dour  and  enthusiasm  of  one  who  had  lingered  amongst 
its  ruins,  and,  in  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  had 
called  forth  the  mighty  from  their  tumbling  sepulchres, 
to  pass  in  bright  review  before  him.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  all  his  descriptions  ;  but  we  must  give  one 
portrait : 

PHIDIAS. 

‘‘  This  great  master,  the  son  of  Charmidas,  an 
Athenian  citizen,  was  bom  about  the  72d  Olympiad,  or 
nearly  500  years  before  our  era,  and  studied  under  Ela* 
das.  His  numerous  works  belonged  to  three  distinct 
classes :  Toreutic,  or  statues  of  mixed  materials,  ivory 
being  the  chief,— statues  of  bronze, — sculptures  in  mar¬ 
ble.  In  this  enumeration  are  included  only  capital  per¬ 
formances,  for  exercises  in  wood,  plaster,  clay,  and  mi- 
JJute  labours  in  carving,  arc  recorded  occasionally  to 
have  occupied  his  attention.  The  beauty  of  these  mi¬ 
niatures  was  not  inferior  to  the  excellence  of  his  greater 
Works ;  at  once  sublime  and  ingenious,  he  executed  grand 
undertakings  with  majesty  and  force,  and  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  with  simplicity  and  truth. 

‘  Artis  Phidlacee  toreuma  durum 
Pisces  adspicis ;  adde  aquam,  iiatabunt.’ 


*  These  fish  are  iv’ry— but  by  Phidias  made ; 

From  want  of  water  only— seem  they  dead.* 

Of  the  works  belonging  to  the  first  division,  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon, 
colossal  statues  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  were  the 
most  wonderful  productions  of  ancient  art.  The  form¬ 
er,  placed  in  the  Temple  at  Elis,  was  sixty  feet  high, 
in  a  reposing  attitude,  the  body  naked  to  the  cincture, 
the  lower  limbs  clothed  in  a  robe  gemmed  with  golden 
flowers ;  the  hair  also  was  of  gold,  bound  with  an  ena¬ 
melled  crown ;  the  eyes  of  precious  stones  ;  the  rest  of 
ivory.  Notwithstanding  the  gigantic  proportions,  every 
part  was  wrought  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  ; 
even  the  splendid  throne  was  carved  with  exquisite 
nicety.  The  whole  was  finished  before  the  artist  had 
obtained  the  direction  of  the  public  works  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  the  83d  Olympiad,  after  a  labour  of  ten  years  ; 
the  same  date  in  which  Herodotus  read  the  second  part 
of  his  history,  the  first  regular  prose  composition  that 
had  been  heard  at  Athens. 

About  twelve  years  later  was  executed  the  Miner¬ 
va,  of  inferior  dimensions,  being  only  forty  feet  in  alti¬ 
tude,  but  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  beauty  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  richness  of  material,  the  nude  being  of  ivory, 
the  ornaments  of  gold.  A  flowing  tunic  added  grace 
to  the  erect  attitude  of  the  goddess  ;  in  one  hand  was  a 
spear,  upon  the  head  a  casque  ;  on  the  ground  a  buck¬ 
ler,  exquisitely  carved,  the  concave  representing  tlie 
giants*  war,  the  convex  a  conflict  with  the  Amazons, 
portraits  of  the  artist  and  of  his  patron  being  introduced 
among  the  Athenian  combatants — one  cause  of  the  fu- 
I  ture  misfortunes  which  envy  brought  upon  the  author. 
On  the  golden  sandals  was  also  sculptured  another  fa¬ 
vourite  subject,  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs,  praised  by 
historians  as  a  perfect  gem  of  minute  art. 

Such  admiration  attached  to  these  two  works,  that 
they  were  regarded  as  ‘  having  added  majesty  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  religion,’  and  it  was  esteemed  a  misfortune  not 
to  have  been  able,  once  in  a  lifetime,  to  behold  them. 
Yet  judged  according  to  the  true  principles  of  genuine 
art,  theirs  was  not  a  legitimate  beauty.  It  does  not  ex¬ 
cite  surprise,  then,  to  learn  that  Phidias  himself  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  mixed  effect  produced  by  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  different  substances,  nor  will  it  appear  pre¬ 
sumption  here  to  condemn  these  splendid  representations. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  work  of  art  does  produce  a 
powerful  impression — it  is  indispensable  to  its  excel¬ 
lence  that  the  means  employed  be  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  the  mode  of  imitation.  Now,  in  the 
compositions  just  described,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the 
dim  light  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  from  very  magni¬ 
tude  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  effects  of  variously 
reflecting  surfaces,  now  gloom,  now  glowing  of  un¬ 
earthly  lustre,  must  have  been  rendered  doubly  impo¬ 
sing.  But  this  influence,  though  well  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  superstitious  devotion,  or  to.  impress  mysterious 
terror  on  the  bewildered  sense,  was  meretricious,  alto¬ 
gether  diverse  from  the  solemn  repose,  the  simple  ma¬ 
jesty  of  form  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  true 
sublimity  of  sculptural  representation. 

Statuary,  or  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze,  as  the 
term  was  used  by  the  ancients,  Phidias  carried  to  un¬ 
rivalled  perfection.  The  Amazon,  the  Minerva,  at  Lem¬ 
nos,  and  in  the  Acropolis,  were  considered  as  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  in  this  department.  The  last,  called  the  Mi¬ 
nerva  Polias,  was  of  such  majestic  proportions,  that  the 
crest  and  helmet  might  be  discerned  above  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  citadel  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
pointing  home  to  the  Athenian  mariner,  as  he  rounded 
the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Of  these  and  other  works, 
descriptions  alone  remain  ;  we  are  consequently  indebt¬ 
ed  for  our  positive  knowledge  of  his  style  and  principles 
to  the  marble  sculptures  of  Phidias,  in  which  depart¬ 
ment  numerous  admirable  performances  of  his  hand 
have  also  perished ;  but  we  have  here  an  advantage  in 
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the  possession  of  undoubted  originals  denied  in  every 
other  instance.” 

The  Romans  were  to  the  Greeks  in  sculpture  and  ar¬ 
chitecture  what  bad  engravers  are  to  good  painters ;  they 
served  to  multiply  heavy  and  bungled  copies  of  their 
works.  There  is  nothing  interesting  in  the  review  of 
Roman  art.  There  is  no  originality  of  thought,  no  ex¬ 
pansion  of  soul. 

We  pass  in  silence  over  the  long  slumber  of  art,  du¬ 
ring  what  may  well  be  termed  the  dark  ages,  and  has¬ 
ten  to  a  period  when  returning  genius  began  to  brighten 
the  horizon  of  art.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  in  him¬ 
self  a  constellation,  rose  in  1474  and  set  in  1564.  In 
whatever  light  we  consider  this  man,  his  name  has  a 
right  to  a  high  place  amongst  the  mighty  of  the  earth  ; 
but  we  shall  not  presume  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  a 
description  as  the  following : 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONAROTTI. 

‘‘  For  three-fourths  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  presided  in  the  schools,  and  by  his 
style  influenced  much  longer  the  principles  of  modern 
art.  To  him,  therefore,  during  the  most  brilliant  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  annals  which  we  are  now  feebly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  trace,  is  the  attention  chiefly  directed.  Nor  only 
in  one  point  of  view  is  his  genius  to  be  contemplated. 
He  has  extended  the  grasp  of  a  mighty  though  irregu¬ 
lar  spirit  over  our  whole  subject.  Sculptor  of  the  Moses, 
painter  of  the  Last  Judgment,  architect  of  the  Cupola 
—we  behold  him  in  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  art.  It 
is  this,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  which  has  in¬ 
vested  the  character  of  his  genius  with  a  species  of  aw¬ 
ful  supremacy  not  to  be  enquired  into  :  discrimination 
is  lost  in  general  admiration ;  and  to  him  who  thus 
seems  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  universal  talent,  we  are 
inclined  to  concede  the  foremost  rank  in  each  separate 
pursuit.  His  productions,  thus  dominating  among  the 
labours  of  man,  bewilder  the  judgment  both  by  their 
real  and  their  apparent  magnitude.  Thus  some  giant 
cliff,  rising  far  above  minor  elevations,  while  it  serves 
as  a  landmark  to  the  traveller,  misleads  his  conceptions 
of  its  own  distance  and  immediate  relations  of  site. 

Here  it  appears  the  proper,  or  at  least  simplest  me¬ 
thod,  to  present  such  gradual  unfolding  of  the  subject 
as  each  branch  separately  may  seem  to  require,  reser¬ 
ving  a  general  view  for  such  place  as  shall  give  the 
reader  full  command  of  the  joint  influences,  bearings, 
and  consequences  of  these  details. 

In  sculpture,  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  are  di¬ 
vided  between  Rome  and  Florence.  They  are  not  nu¬ 
merous,  and  few  are  even  finished.  Impatience  of  slow¬ 
ly  progressive  labour,  united  with  indomitable  activity 
and  unwearied  industry — fastidiousness  of  fancy,  and 
exalted  perceptions  of  excellence,  joined  with  a  reckless 
daring  in  execution,  form  singular  distinctions  of  intel¬ 
lectual  temperament  Hence  have  sprung  the  charac¬ 
teristic  beauties  and  the  besetting  errors  of  his  style  in 
sculpture — a  style  discovering  much  that  is  derived 
from  liberal  and  enlightened  study  of  the  sublime  and 
graceful  in  nature,  but  still  more  of  those  qualities 
which  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual  and 
erratic,  though  rich  and  powerful,  imagination.  Rarely 
do  his  statues  exhibit  that  simplicity  and  repose  essen¬ 
tial  to  beauty  in  an  art — grave,  dignified,  or  even  au¬ 
stere,  and  possessing  means  comparatively  limited  and 
uniform.  Forced  and  constrained  attitude,  proportions 
exaggerated,  expression  awful,  gloomy,  and  unearthly, 
forms  of  unnatural,  of  superhuman  energy — these  con¬ 
stitute  the  ideal  of  his  composition.  In  giving  visible 
existence  to  these  hleas,  his  execution  is  most  wonder¬ 
ful.  A  force,  a  fire,  an  enthusiasm,  elsewhere  unfelt, 
unknown,  give  to  every  limb  and  lineament  a  vitality, 
a  movement,  resembling  more  the  sudden  mandate  of 
I  inspiraUon,  than  a  laborious  and  retarded  effort.  The 


first  impressions  created  by  these  works  are  thus  irre- 
sistibly  powerful ;  but  they  startle,  surprise,  astonish^ 
do  not  soothe,  delight,  and  satisfy  the  mind.  An  influ¬ 
ence  originating  solely  in  the  imagination,  and  in  which  I 
the  sensibilities  of  the  heart  have  little  interest,  cannot 
long  retain  its  power  ;  the  ordinary  tone  of  feeling  re¬ 
turns,  and  amid  the  unquiet  and  aspiring  composition 
seeks  for  nature  and  repose. 

‘•If  the  productions  and  style  of  Michael  Angelo  be 
compared  with  the  great  standards  of  excellence  and  of 
truth  in  sculpture — nature,  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  he  will  be  found  to  have  deviated  widely  from  both 
or  rather,  perhaps,  he  has  rendered  both  subservient  to 
his  own  particular  views  of  each.  He  has  created  to 
himself  modes  of  imitation,  which  should  in  themselves 
claim  a  paramount  importance,  independent  of  all  ar¬ 
chetypes  ;  while  these  latter  are  connected  with  the  ori. 
ginals  of  reality,  only  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the 
realms  of  fancy.  Hence,  round  a  false,  though  gorge¬ 
ous  and  imposing  art,  his  genius  has  swept  a  magic 
circle,  within  whose  perilous  bound  no  inferior  spirit 
has  dared  with  impunity  to  tread.  Unfortunately,  how-  I 
ever,  such  was  the  fascination  produced  in  his  own  age,  | 
when  the  forcible  and  imaginative  were  admired  above 
the  simple  and  the  true,  that  his  works  became  a  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  the  past  was  to  be  tried,  and  the  future 
directed.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  a  prodigious  and  i 
irreparable  lapse  was  prepared  for  the  art.  The  imita-  * 
tion  of  a  natural  style  will  ever  be  productive  of  good ; 
it  will  ultimately  lead  to  no  imitation,  by  conducting  to 
the  primeval  source.  The  very  reverse  is  the  effect  of 
following  a  guide  such  as  Buonarotti,  who  has  depart¬ 
ed  from  nature  farther,  we  will  venture  to  say,  than  any 
great  name  on  record,  whether  in  literature  or  in  art. 
Irregularities  and  imperfections  in  almost  every  other 
instance  of  lofty  genius,  are  forgotten  amid  the  deep- 
thrilling  pathos,  or  soothing  loveliness,  of  natural  ex-  I 
pression  ;  but  amid  the  awe-inspiring,  the  command-  j 
ing,  the  overpowering  representationsof  the  Tuscan,  the  ! 
soul  languishes  for  nature.  His  creations  are  not  of  this  | 
world,  nor  does  feeling  voluntarily  respond  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  and  uncontrollable  mastery  which  they  exert 
over  it.  The  cause  and  progress  of  this  dereliction  of 
nature  can  also  be  traced.  He  had  marked  the  perplexi¬ 
ties  and  constraint  under  which  his  predecessors  had  la¬ 
boured,  in  their  endeavours  to  unite  the  forms  and  ex-  j 
pression s  of  living  nature  with  images  of  ideal  beauty,  I 
overlooking  the  productions  of  classic  sculpture,  in  | 
which  this  union  is  so  happily  accomplished  :  because  j 
to  his  vigorous,  rather  than  refined  perceptions,  its  sim-  | 
plicity  appeared  poverty,  he  fearlessly  struck  into  a  line 
of  art,  where  all  was  to  be  new — vehement— wonder¬ 
ful.” 

If  our  limits  allowed  us,  we  should  feel  pleasure  in  , 
presenting  our  readers  with  several  other  passages,  j 
equally  powerful ;  but  we  have  room  for  only  one — a  j 
descriptive  sketch  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  most  successful  j 
and  celebrated  of  all  living  sculptors  ; 

THORWALDSEN. 

“  Since  the  death  of  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Ca- 
nova,  Thorwaldsen,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  177l*2» 
has  occupied  the  public  eye  as  head  of  the  modern 
school.  The  character  and  powers  of  this  master  are  ; 
doubtless  of  a  very  elevated  rank ;  but  neither  in  the  ^ 
extent  nor  excellence  of  his  works,  do  we  apprehend  his  | 
station  to  be  so  high  as  sometimes  placed.  The  genius  | 
of  the  Danish  sculptor  is  forcible,  yet  is  its  energy 
rived  more  from  peculiarity  than  from  real  excellence. 
His  ideal  springs  less  from  imitation  of  the  antique?  or 
of  nature,  than  from  the  workings  of  his  own  indivi  ua 

mind _ it  is  the  creation  of  a  fancy  seeking  forcible  e  - 

feet  in  singular  combinations,  rather  than  in 
principles’;  therefore  hardly  fitted  to  excite  lasting 


y 
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beneficial  influence  upon  the  age.  Simplicity  and  im¬ 
posing  expression  seem  to  have  hitherto  formed  the 
principal  objects  of  his  pursuit ;  but  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  simple  and  rude,  the  powerful  and  the  exag. 
gerated,  is  not  always  observed  in  the  labours  of  the 
Dane.  His  simplicity  is  sometimes  without  grace ;  the 
impressive— austere,  and  without  due  refinement.  The 
air  and  contours  of  his  heads,  except,  as  in  the  ]\Ier- 
cury _ an  excellent  example  both  of  the  beauties  and  de¬ 

fects  of  the  artist’s  style — when  immediately  derived 
from  antiquity,  though  grand  and  vigorous,  seldom  har¬ 
monize  in  the  principles  of  these  efforts  with  the  majes¬ 
tic  regularity  of  general  nature.  The  forms,  again,  are 
not  unfrequently  poor,  without  vigorous  rendering  of 
the  parts,  and  destitute  at  times  of  their  just  roundness. 
These  defects  may  in  some  measure  have  arisen  from  the 
early  and  more  frequent  practice  of  the  artist  in  relievos. 
In  this  department,  Thorwaldsen  is  unexceptionably  to 
be  admired.  The  Triumph  of  Alexander,  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  frieze  of  the  government  palace  at  Milan, 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  poverty  in  the  materials 
of  thought,  is,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  grandest  compo¬ 
sitions  in  the  world ;  while  the  delicacy  of  execution, 
and  poetic  feeling,  in  the  two  exquisite  pieces  of  Night 
and  Aurora,  leave  scarcely  a  wish  here  ungratified.  But 
in  statues,  Thorwaldsen  excels  only  where  the  forms  and 
sentiment  admit  of  uncontrolled  imagination,  or  in  which 
no  immediate  recourse  can  be  had  to  fixed  standards  of 
taste,  and  to  the  simple  effects  of  nature.  Hence,  of  all 
his  works,  as  admitting  of  unconfined  expression, 
and  grand  peculiarity  of  composition,  the  statues 
of  the  Apostles,  considered  in  themselves,  are  the 
most  excellent.  Thorwaldsen,  in  fine,  possesses  singu¬ 
lar,  but  in  some  respects  erratic  genius.  His  ideas  of 
composition  are  irregular ;  his  powers  of  fancy  surpass 
those  of  execution  ;  his  conceptions  seem  to  lose  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  value  and  freshness  in  the  act  of  realize- 
ment.  As  an  individual  artist,  he  will  command  deser¬ 
vedly  a  high  rank  among  the  names  that  shall  go  down 
to  posterity.  Asa  sculptor,  who  will  influence,  or  has 
extended  the  principles  of  the  art,  his  pretensions  are  not 
great ;  or,  should  this  influence  and  these  claims  not  be 
thus  limited,  the  standard  of  genuine  and  universal  ex¬ 
cellence  must  be  depreciated  in  a  like  degree.” 

We  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Painting 
next  week. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

No.  IX. 

In  these  No  Popery  and  Pro-Popery”  days,  I 
marvel  that  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church  omit¬ 
ted  one  argument,  which  could  not  fail  of  operating 
powerfully  on  the  motley  citizenship  of  this  overgrown 
metropolis.  The  argument  I  refer  to  is  comprised  in 
the  astonishing  pantomimes,  gorgeous  spectacles,  and 
unaccountable  sights,  that  surprise  the  eyes  and  glad¬ 
den  the  hearts  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
^ho  sally  forth  in  quest  of  civic  entertainment  during 
the  holidays.  For  these  w'e  are  indubitably  indebted  to 
the  Lady  of  Babylon  ;  and  were  the  fact  generally  un¬ 
derstood,  it  would  serve  her  cause  better  in  l-.ondon  than 
all  the  bulls,  brazen  or  golden,  that  ever  left  their  pad- 
dock  in  the  Vatican.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  Old  Mother  Church  to  fasts  and  festivals, 
saints  and  saint-days,  and  her  diligent  housewifery 
touching  the  outside  of  her  cups  and  platters,  the  Cock- 
ney  fry,  young  and  old,  might  have  sighed  in  vain  for 
a  pantomime  at  Christmas,  or  a  melodramatic  spectacle 
at  Easter.  And  why  might  not  the  imagination  trace” 
Ine  agile  Harlequin  to  a  monk  or  the  order  of  St  Domi- 
uic,  and  his  faithful  Columbine  to  the  secluded  sister  of 
^  convent,  matchless  in  the  exact  observance  of  self 


denying  precepts  ?  If  I  am  told,  ’Twere  to  consider 
too  curiously  to  consider  so,”  I  answer,  Not  a  jot.” 

Easter-Monday  sent  forth  its  crowds,  anxious  for 
amusement,  and  the  theatres  put  forth  their  dazzling 
announcements  to  attract  them.  Covent-Garden  spe¬ 
culated  upon  the  popular  taste  for  horrors,  and  “  The 
Devil’s  Elixir,  or  the  Shadowless  Man,”  seemed  to  lend 
an  appearance  of  unwonted  gloom  and  grandeur  to  its 
bills.  Drury-Lane  resorted  to  the  treasures  of  fairy 
legend,  and  ‘‘  Thierne-na-Oge,  or  the  Prince  of  the 
Lakes,”  operated  powerfully  uppn  the  wondering  optics 
of  the  sight-seeking  spectators.  Astley’s  proclaimed 
‘‘  The  Storming  of  Seringapatam.”  The  Surrey  min¬ 
gled  “John  Orery  the  Miser,”  and  a  pantomime  called, 
“  Love  in  a  Humble  Shed  and  the  renowned  Coburg 
turned  “  The  Money  Diggers,”  a  story  of  Washington 
Irving’s,  into  minor  theatre  dialogue,  and  managed  to 
give  the  audience  terrible  satisfaction.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  spend  much  critical  gravity  upon  these  sublime 
doings.  The  Covent-Garden  novelty  was  good  in  little 
except  its  scenery.  A  disobedient  shadow  occasioned 
much  mirth,  by  obstinately  persisting  in  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  act  independently  of  the  substance.  Weekes 
played  Dan  O’Reilly,  the  chief  acting  part  in  the  Drury- 
Lane  piece,  and  acquitted  himself  greatly  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  audience. 

I  have  visited  Pandemonium,  as  represented  in  IMr 
Burford’s  panorama  in  Leicestcr-squarc.  The  subject 
of  the  painting  is  taken  from  Milton’s  description  of  the 
infernal  empire,  as  embellished  by  the  agency  of  Satan 
and  his  angels.  Martin  is  palpably  imitated  in  every 
part  of  the  piece.  The  exhibition  is  certainly  worth 
inspection,  and  the  cits  seem  wondrously  delighted  with 
it.  But  a  view  of  Sydney  in  the  same  building  detain¬ 
ed  me  much  longer,  and  gratified  me  much  more.  It 
is  executed  with  great  delicacy  ;  and  the  romantic  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  scenery  almost  made  me  wish  myself  of  the 
number  of  those 

“  Doom’d  the  far  isles  of  Sydney  Cove  to  see.  ** 

Tam  O’Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny  have  arrived  here, 
and  have  received  the  approbation  of  some  highly  com. 
petent  metropolitan  authorities.  A  group  of  statues  in 
marble  by  Mr  Carew,  who  is  patronised  by  the  Earl  of 
Egremont,  is  now  open  to  the  public.  In  my  opinion, 
they  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  art  more  than  the 
possession  of  genius. 


AN  ESKDALE  ANECDOTE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Another  time  I  chanced  to  be  on  a  week’s  visit  to 
a  kind  friend,  a  farmer  in  Eskdale-muir,  who  thought 
meet  to  have  a  party  every  day  at  dinner,  and  mostly 
the  same  party.  Our  libations  were  certainly  carried 
rather  to  an  extremity,  but  our  merriment  corresponded 
therewith.  There  was  one  morning,  indeed,  that  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  gentlemen  were  considerably  hurt,  and  there 
were  marks  of  blood  on  the  plaster,  but  no  one  could 
tell  what  had  happened.  It  appeared  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel,  but  none  of  us  knew  what  about,  or  who 
it  was  that  fought. 

But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  ploy  (and  a  very 
amusing  part  it  was)  regarded  a  half  hogshead  of  ale, 
that  was  standing  in  the  lobby  to  clear  for  bottling.  On 
the  Very  first  forenoon,  our  thirst  was  so  excessive,  that 
the  farmer  contrived  to  insert  a  spigot  into  this  huge  cask, 
and  really  such  a  treasure  I  think  was  hardly  ever  open¬ 
ed  to  a  set  of  poor  thirsty  spirits.  ]\Iorning,  noon,  and 
night,  we  were  running  with  jugs  to  this  rich  fountain, 
and  handing  the  delicious  beverage  about  to  lips  that 
glowed  with  fervour  and  delight.  In  a  few  days,  how¬ 
ever,  it  wore  so  low,  that  before  any  would  come,  one 
was  always  obliged  to  hold  it  up  behind  ;  and,  finally,  it 
j.an  dry. 


On  the  vttj  morning  after  that,  the  farmer  came  in 
with  a  wild  raised  look.  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  ‘‘  get 
your  hats-^haste  ye — an*  let  us  gang  an’  tak  alang  wauk, 
for  my  mother  an’  the  lasses  are  on  a-scrubbing  a  whole 
floorfu’  o’  bottles  ;  an’  as  I  cam  by,  I  heard  her  speaking 
about  getting  the  ale  bottled  the  day*” 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


IT  IS  NOT  LOVE. 

(^From  an  unpublished  Romance.) 

By  Thomas  Atkinson. 

It  is  not  love— whate’er  you  say, 
Whate’er  perhaps  I  hope  too  well ; 

O  !  I  have  watch’d  for  many  a  day, 

For  looks  such  gladsome  news  to  teU ; 
But,  as  the  fire  of  feeling  dash’d 
Across  a  face  that’s  more  than  fair, 

I  felt  my  inmost  pride  abash’d. 

For,  O,  there  was  no  passion  there ! 

1  know  not  if  he  e’er  hath  read 

The  meaning  of  my  trembling  true. 
That,  when  I  hear  his  lightsome  tread, 
Hath  tell-tale  been,  I  fear,  to  you. 

I  seek  the  shade  when  he  is  by. 

Lest  looks  I  cannot  all  control. 

Or  wishes  breathed  in  but  a  sigh. 

Should  tell  the  secret  of  my  soul. 

Yet  still  I  doubt  he  almost  fears 
How  dear  his  presence  is  to  me  J 
He  asks  not  now  why  wandering  tears 
Steal  to  my  eyes  in  hours  of  glee ! 

His  kindness  hath  a  pitying  air  ; 

At  last  adieu,  he  wore  his  glove  I 
O  !  if ’twould  make  him  shun  me,  ne’ei’ 
May  he  suspect  how  deep  I  love  ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


It  is  said  that  Mr  Allan  Cunningham*s  “  Anniversary”  is  not 
to  be  published  as  an  Annual  any  longer,  but  is  to  appear  in 
monthly  numbers,  with  beautiful  engravings,  the  first  of  which 
will  come  out  in  July.  We  hope  this  report  is  not  correct ;  for 
the  alteration  would  be  decidedly  to  the  worse.— Mr  T .  Hood  is 
not  to  edit  “  The  Gem”  for  1830. 

We  understand  that  6000  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr  Mur¬ 
ray's  Family  Library  were  subscribed  for  the  first  day,  and  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  is  already  in  the  press.  One  nobleman  has  subscribed 
for  twenty  copies  of  the  whole  series,  with  a  view  to  distribution 
in  that  part  of  Ireland  where  his  estates  are  situated. 

The  publication  of  the  second  part  of  Mr  Atherstone's  Fall  of 
Nineveh  is  postponed  till  the  beginning  of  next  publishing  sea¬ 
son. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  with  copious 
notes,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  by  the  Right  Honourable  J.  W. 
Croker.  The  work  will  extend  to  five  volumes,  and  will  appear 
before  next  Christmas. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  is  nearly  ready,  from  the  pen 
of  Todd,  the  editor  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary. 

A  new  monthly  publication,  ott  the  plan  of  the  English  Maga- 
aines,  has  recently  been  started  in  Paris.  Casimir,  Delavigne, 
Scribe,  Veron,  Rossini,  and  others,  are  to  contribute  to  it. 

Mrs  Hofland  .has  in  the  press,  Beatrice,  a  Tale,  founded  on 
facts. 

Climats  of  St  Pitbrsburo.— In  the  streets  of  the  Russian 
Metropolis,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  one  gentleman  to  accost 
another  thus ”  Sir,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  your  nose  is  fro- 
aen while  the  other  politely  replies,  ••  Sir,  I  was  about  to  warn 
you  that  symptoms  of  mortification  have  appeared  on  yours.” 


Works  in  the  Press.— The  following  works  will,  we  under¬ 
stand,  be  published  speedily  by  Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd 

Tales  of  Field  and  Flood,  with  Sketches  of  Life  at  Home  bv 
John  Malcolm,  Author  of  "  Scenes  of  War,”  Reminiscence  of 
a  Campaign  in  the  Pyrenees  and  South  of  France,”  dtc.  Small  8vo 

Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs,  ex¬ 
hibiting  remarkable  Instances  of  the  Instinct,  Sagacity,  and  social 
Disposition  of  this  faithful  Animal:  illustrated  by  Representations 
of  the  most  striking  Varieties,  and  by  correct  Portraits  of  cele¬ 
brated  or  remarkable  Dogs,  from  Drawings  chiefly  Original.  Also 
a  Historical  Introduction }  and  a  copious  Appendix  on  the  Breed¬ 
ing,  Feeding,  Training,  Diseases,  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Dogs; 
together  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  fiy 
Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.R.S.E.,  dec.  Royal  18mo. 

The  Cook  and  Housewife’s  Manual,  by  Mrs  Margaret  Dods,  of 
the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ronan's.  Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  improved.  A  thick  ISmo. 

Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland,  in  the  manner  of  Stories 
selected  from  the  History  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart. 
Second  edition,  very  greatly  enlarged ;  with  a  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  designed  by  Stothard,  and  engraved  by  James  Stewart. 
Thick  18mo,  half-bound. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Game  of  Whist ;  consisting  of  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Mode  of  Playing  and  Scoring ;  the  Laws  of  the  Game 
essentially  reformed ;  and  Maxims  for  Playing,  arranged  on  a  new 
and  simple  Plan,  calculated  to  give  rapid  Proficiency  to  a  Player 
of  the  dullest  Perception  and  worst  Memory.  By  E.  M.  Arnaud  ,* 
with  a  Frontispiece  on  Wood  by  Branston.  18mo. 

Dinner  op  the  Scottish  Academy.- About  a  hundred  per¬ 
sons  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  given,  on  Mon. 
day  last,  by  the  directors  and  members  of  the  Scottish  Academy 
of  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture,  in  their  Exhibition 
Rooms.  The  evening  was  spent  in  much  intellectual  and  social 
enjoyment ;  and  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,  that  one  of 
the  many  well-known  literary  gentlemen  who  were  present  has 
furnished  us  with  an  interesting  paper,  which  will  spe^ily  appear 
in  the  Journal,  on  the  Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  sug¬ 
gested  partly  by  this  occasion. 

Bonaparte.— A  recent  French  writer  says,—**  Before  the  Re. 
volution,  Frenchmen  chattered  everywhere,  and  about  every¬ 
thing;  but  Bonaparte  said,  *  Silence,  gentlemen,'  and  France  was 
hushed.” 

Theatrical  Gossip.— In  London,  the  Easter  spectacles  have  been 
drawing  to  the  theatres  the  spectacle-loving  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. — In  Edinburgh,  T.  P.  Cooke  has  been  playing  his  favour¬ 
ite  parts  to  respectably  filled  houses.  Miss  Clarke  has  performed 
the  part  of  Diana  Vernon  once  or  twice,  but  not  in  a  style  which 
induces  us  to  hope  for  very  rapid  improvement.  Other  theatri¬ 
cal  matters  are  in  statu  quo. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

April  18—24. 

Sat.  Rob  Roy,  Rosina, 

Mon.  Protean  Massaronl,  Little  Jockey,  ^  The  Pilot, 

Tues.  Rob  Roy,  <5-  Luke  the  Labourer,  ^ 

Wed.  Presumption,  ^  The  Pitot, 

Thur.  Gordon  the  Gipsy,  The  Purse,  ^  Rosina, 

Fri.  Gordon  the  Gipsy,  Little  Jockey,  Luke  the  Labourer, 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  first  Volume  of  The  Edinburgh  Lite- 
rart  Journal  will  be  completed,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  an  entirely  new  font  of  types  is  preparing  for  the  second 
Volume,  which,  with  one  or  two  other  improvements,  will  give 
the  Journal  a  conspicuously  elegant  appearance.  A  Title-page 
and  Index  will  be  delivered  with  the  last  N  umber  of  tlie  present 
Volume. 


TO  OUR  correspondents. 

Want  of  room  obliges  us  to  delay  till  next  week  the  Scene 
from  **  Wallenstein’s  Camp,”  and  *  •  A  Real  Love  Sang,”  by  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  lines,  signed  **  W.  A.’  men¬ 
tioned  as  **  not  suiting  us”  fin  our  last,  were  not  by  William  An¬ 
derson.— The  verses  entitled,  **  The  Noble  Duellist.”  have  too 
much  of  a  political  tendency  for  our  pages.— The  book  sent  us^ 
**  Q.”  has  been  lying  for  him  at  our  Publishers  for  a 
regret  that  the  verses  by  **  J.  II.  F.,”  *'  T.  P.”  and  “  C.  M  wui 
not  suit  us.  . - 

**  Moral  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,”  No.  V.,  on  the  **  Characi 
of  Robert  Burns,”  is  unavoidably  postponed. 


